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3 ADVERTISEMENT. 

A THE earneſt ſolicitation of many nearly connected 

4 with the Author, has occaſioned the production of the 

9 1 following Volumes. 

YT The Publiſher thinks it right to declare, he has no 

3 reaſon to believe any part of them, now firſt appearing 

; in print, was Or! iginally intended for public inſpection. : 
| ö He has not, however, preſumed to make any altera- 

Z tions himſelf, or to apply for aſſiſtance to thoſe who' 

a are much better qualified for the taſk. Inaccuracies 

, will doubtleſs occur; yet he truſts that the contents, 

; upon the whole, will not be found to derogate from 

1 that purity of ſtyle, liberality of ſentiment, and ge- 

5 nuine public ſpirit, which have ever ſo eminently diſ- 

5 | tinguiſhed Dr. StIeLEY's performances. < 2 

5 Three occaſional Sermons, and a Speech intended to 
1 have been ſpoken on the Maſſachuſet's Charter Bill, 
9 publiſhed at different periods, but naw difficult to be r 

met n are added to this Collection. | * 
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1 con 
Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or ubat- 
foever ye do, do all to the glory of God. 


Tur All-wiſe Being who formed us, and 

gave us freedom and intelligence, has 

ſeldom met with thoſe returns of duty and 

gratitude which his loving-kindneſs has 

deſerved. Being himſelf not an object 

of ſenſe, and but dimly ſeen in his works 
by the eye of reaſon, he has left mankind 

in general to collect what notices they | 

could of his exiſtence and attributes, with- 

Vor. I. B nl 
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2 SERMON I. 

out making them any otherwiſe account- 
able for the ſucceſs than rational creatures 
muſt neceſſarily be for every abuſe of their 
reaſon. Hebeheld with pity and compaſſion, 
as far as thoſe affections are applicable to 
the Deity, the weak and uncertain con- 
ceptions that were formed of him ; and 
was not offended at the ſincere, but 
rude endeavours of his creatures to pleaſe 
him. Under the Mofaic diſpenſation, 
while many falſe gods were contending 
with the great Jehovah for power and 


precedency, it is not ſurprizing that the 
Jews ſhould be inclined to repreſent him 
as literally jealous of his authority and 


honours. Men could hardly perſuade 
themſelves that the great object of their 
worſhip could be ſo indifferent as not to 
be moved by the wrongs and indignities 
offered to him; or that he could ſee with- 
out real paſſion and jealouſy the allegiance 
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SER / / 


due to him transferred to creatures and 
idols. And indeed, in the notions of the 
Divine attributes that prevailed among the 
Iſraelites, who interpreted too literally the 
figurative expreſſions of the ſcriptures, 
nothing is more remarkable than the cha- 
racter of jealouſy ; and ſo far there were 
grounds for it, that every departure from 
his worſhip was puniſhed with a ſeverity 
that ſeemed to proceed from reſentment. 
This opinion was farther encouraged 
in the Jewiſh nation, by their having 
been ſometimes employed to execute the 
Divine vengeance on their wicked and 
idolatrous neighbours. They eaſily thought 
that they could not manifeſt more effec- 
tually their zeal for God's honour than 
by puniſhing his enemies. And under 
the Chriſtian diſpenſation, when men were 
left to the ſole influence of their conſci- 
ences, without the terror of temporal 


B 2 puniſhment, 


+ SERMON I. 

puniſhment, yet the ſame notions conti- 
nued for ſome time, and have been too 
often revived. Our Saviour indeed mani- 
feſted on the very firſt occaſion the differ- 
ent genius of the doctrine he taught, by 
checking his diſciples, who, no doubt, 
thought to pay their court to him by call- 
ing down fire from heaven, with that 
ſevere reproof, Ye know not what man- 
ner of ſpirit ye are of.“ Indeed nothing 
could be more ſuperfluous and unneceſſary 
than this kind of glory to the All-ſufficient 
Being to whom they offered it, who, per- 
haps in the univerſe, is the only intelligent 
Being who can receive no advantage from 
the reſpect and homage of any part of 
the creation. His happineſs conſiſts 
in the exerciſe and enjoyment of his own 
attributes. His power and majeſty and 
wiſdom will be the ſame, whether we 
take notice of them or no. If we let the 


works 


SERMON I. 5 
works of his hands paſs by us unobſerved, 
we ſhall loſe the light and improvement 
which ſuch contemplations give to our 
minds. If we conſider not the conduct 
of his providence, and the different treat- 
ment which good and bad men meet with 
from the conſtitution of nature, we ſhall 
form no conceptions of the juſtice which 
he is conſtantly exerciſing, nor of the ten- 
der mercies which are over all his works. 
And if we do not make ourſelves ac- 
quainted with the true character of our 
heavenly Father, by conſidering the wiſ- 
dom and deſign of his creation, we ſhall 
leave ourſelves expoſed to the impoſtures 
of falſe prophets, and ſhall attain no clear 
knowledge of that part of his will, which 
is to be the meaſure of our own duty and 
obedience. | 

Thus you ſee that the acknowledgment 
of God's glory tends ultimately not to his 


--De4 advantage 
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6 SERMON I. 


. I advantage but our own, But all theſe 
points are made clear in the laſt and beſt 
revelation which God has moſt graciouſly 
vouchſafed to us. The different parts of 
the creation advance his glory, by per- 
Wl | forming their reſpective offices, and con- 
11 curring to conſtitute the order and wiſ- 
| | j dom of the whole, Even inanimate 
10 91 | things have their ſhare in this great ope- 
| | | ration. It is thus that the heavens 
i | | declare the glory of God, and the. fir. 
| | * mament ſheweth his handy-work.“ 
| And rational and intelligent beings con- 
| ö | tribute in like manner to the ſame great 
| ; end, when they act with truth and ſteadi- 
| 


— pe — 
R —— 
— . — — 4 


neſs, according to the principles of their 
Bi nature. Hereby is my Father glori- 
| | « fied,” ſaith our Saviour, that ye bear 

% much fruit, ſo ſhall ye be my diſci- 
MW 46 mes.” | 
ol Here we ſee, that to glorify God under 
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SERMON I. 7 
the goſpel, is to pay him that obedience 
which the goſpel requires. St. Paul, 
writing to the Philippians, ſays, I pray 
4c that your love may abound more and 
% more; that ye may be ſincere, and 
« without offence, being filled with the 
« fruits of righteouſneſs ; which are, by 
« Chriſt Jeſus, unto the glory and praiſe 
«© of God.” From hence it is evident, 
that, in the Apoſtle's ſenſe, we then ad- 
vance the glory and praiſe of God, when 
we abound more and more in love ; when 
we are ſincere, and without offence ; and 
when we are filled with the fruits of righ- 
teouſneſs, And nature and reaſon ſuggeſt 
to us the ſame doctrine that is given in 
the ſcriptures. 

In ſtrictneſs of expreſſion, the glory of 
God is the. manifeſtation of himſelf to his 
creatures; particularly to thoſe beings who 
are able to diſcern the traces of his wiſdom. 
34 - | They 
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8 SERMON I. 

1 . They may contribute to the manifeſtation 

| of his glory, by communicating to their 
fellow- creatures the wonders of goodneſs 

and wiſdom which they diſcover ; but 


chiefly by paying obedience to his will, 
and manifeſting the excellence of the law 
they live under, and the wiſdom of their 
great Law-giver, by the good effects it 
produces in their lives and manners. 

In what remains to be ſaid upon this 
ſubject, we ſhall conſider ſome of the 
caſes in which the doctrine thus explain- 


ed 1s applicable to different branches of 
our duty. The Apoſtle employs it in the 
| |. text as a fit principle to regulate our beha- 


2 
—— r 


viour with regard to the religious preju- 
dices of pious, well- meaning men at Co- 
| | rinth : and he applies it to the diſputes 
4 i concerning the lawfulneſs of eating the 
i || heathen ſacrifices. Meat that had been 

19 offered to idols was not thereby altered in 


its natural qualities, nor made different 
from 


SERMON I. a 
from other aliments of the ſame kind. 
And when it was ſold in the market, it 
ſeems to have been removed from the 
ſuperſtitious purpoſes to which it had 
been dedicated; at leaſt it was ſo with 
4 regard to thoſe who profeſſed to uſe it 
only as common food. Yet there were 
among the Corinthians good men of 
ſcrupulous minds, who thought it idola- 
try to taſte theſe meats, and almoſt as 
wicked to converſe with thoſe who uſed 
them. Now, to men of clearer under- 
ſtandings, who could eſtimate theſe things 
according to their real value, the advice 
given by the Apoſtle is not to ridicule the 
niceties and ſcruples of their weak bre- 
thren, nor to triumph in their own ſupe- 
rior diſcernment; but ** whether ye eat 
„or drink, or whatever ye do, do all 
5 to the glory of God. Give no offence, 
neither to the Jew nor to the Gentile, 
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10 SERMON I. 
* nor to the church of God. Even as I 
% pleaſe men in all things, not ſeeking 
*« my own profit, but the profit of many, 
c that they may be ſaved.” St. Paul 
never expreſſed a ſentiment more truly 


worthy of his divine miſſion. In treating 


the infirmities of our nature with this 
candour and condeſcenſion, there is a 
humane and rational tenderneſs which I 


could almoſt ſay does honour to revela» 
tion. What could he have gained by op- 


poſing this harmleſs error, and inſiſting 
rigidly on truths of little conſequence ? 
He would have alienated the minds he 
wiſhed to conciliate to him; he would 
have given bad impreſſions of his doc- 
trine and his principles, and thereby have 
rendered himſelf leſs able to carry on 
that great work intruſted to his charge— 
the propagation of the goſpel; that is, 


leſs able to promote the glory of God. 
Indeed 
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SERMON I. 11 
Indeed religion is a matter of the moſt 
ſerious nature, and all men are ſtrongly 
prejudiced in favour of their own profeſ- 
ſion. They juſtly expect, therefore, to 
be treated with ſo much regard as to have 


no contempt or ridicule caſt in their pre- 


ſence upon what they eſteem to be ſacred, 

Now it muſt frequently happen, ſince 
numbers of men can never think entirely 
alike, that they may difter in little things, 
even where they agree in eſſentials. If 
they could be brought to conſider theſe 
little things as what they are, as in their 
own nature indifferent, all would be well. 
But nothing will ever be conſidered as 


indifferent which men make a part of 
their religion. Theſe conſiderations ſeem 
to lay us under a neceſſity of treating the 
faith, and the forms of worſhip which 
other men profeſs, with decency and re- 
ſpe. It were to be wiſhed, indeed, that 

| | all 
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12 SERMON I. 

all religious differences might be diſ- 
cuſſed in calm conferences by honeſt and 
diſintereſted men. The wiſe would then 
inſtruct the ignorant; errors and preju- 
dices would vaniſh of themſelves, from 


the mere habit of perceiving truth; and, 


the rubbiſh of ſuperſtition being removed, 
we ſhould clearly behold the ſtrong foun- 
dations on which faith and righteouſneſs | 
ſtand. But as ſo much moderation is not 
to be expected from the characters that 
are commonly met with, perhaps the beſt 
kind of behaviour in general between ſuch 
as differ in points of faith, oonſiſts in 
ſilence and mutual forbearance. 

A ſecond method I ſhall mention of 


promoting the glory of God is, to avoid 
all unjuſtifiable practices, which may lead 
men to ſuſpect the ſincerity of our religi- 


ous principles. Bad men live in a per- 
petual contradiction to this rule. The 
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SERMON I. 13 
whole courſe of their lives convinces 
their neighbours how little they have the 
intereſts of religion at their hearts. But 
then this is what thoſe who know them 
expect; and their influence is the leſs, as 
their conduct is acknowledged to be 
utterly unjuſtifiable. But when men of 
ſober and regular characters betray, upon 
ſome occaſions, a diſregard to the moſt 
important duties, the minds of others, par- 
ticularly of their inferiors, are too apt ta 
be ſeduced by the authority of an ex- 
ample ; which, in other inſtances, * has 


appeared worthy of their imitation. Some- 


times it happens that men, from the par- 


donable infirmities of nature, are unable 
to perſiſt in the conſtant exerciſe' of their 
duty ; but diſgrace themſelves by deviat- 
ing ſuddenly from the paths of virtue, 
which they have long followed, and to 
which they gladly return. Some are mere 

- hypocrites, 


14 SERMON TI. 
hypocrites, who are either forced to take 
off the maſk, or calmly lay it aſide, when 
the ends for which it was worn are an- 
ſwered. In both which caſes religion 
itſelf is too apt to partake of the diſgrace 
that falls upon her unworthy followers. 
But that which ſhows in the ſtrongeſt 
light the weak and precarious authority 
which religion is able to maintain over 
mankind is, the conſtant courſe of their 
behaviour on public occaſions, when inte- 
reſt and duty lead different ways. In 
theſe caſes, not only the thoughtleſs, the 
licentious, and the profligate, but the grave, 
the temperate, and the wiſe, father chuſe 
to follow the allurements of profit, and 
juſtify their practice by their example, 
than a contrary conduct, which has no- 
thing but the approbation of conſcience 
to recommend it. It is ſtrange to obſerve 
to what lengths this ſpecies of licenſed - 
wickedneſs 


SERMON I. rs 
wickedneſs is carried, and how men are 
infected with it who have loſt their reliſh 
for every motive that might be pleaded in 
their excuſe, who are indifferent to com- 
mon pleaſures and enjoyments ; who have 
no inclination to ſpend, and fometimes 
no family to inherit the fortunes which 
they have received as the price of their 
characters and their confciences. It is 
an unprofitable turn of mind, which it is 
neither juſt nor ſafe to indulge, to think 
meanly of human nature, which, with all 
its imperfections, is ſtill the work of God. 
But perhaps there are ſome temptations 
ſuperior to the powers which are com- 
monly given to reſiſt them; at leaſt where 
the appointed means have not been uſed 
to obtain that grace which is ſufficient for 
us. It certainly requires a great Arength 
of mind to reject and diſdain what the 
world moſt covets and admires: and yet 

s they 


16 SERMON! I. 

they who have had the courage to ſtand 
the conſequences of ſuch a behaviour, 
have not entirely loſt their reward, or 

| found it very conſiderably leſſened. 
By thus promoting the- glory of God, 

they have moſt effectually eſtabliſhed their 
own. They have acquired that valuable 


part of human honour which -liveth in 
the memory of men; and even in this 
life fadeth not away. Nor are they totally 
excluded from the temporary profits and 
advantages which they appeared to aban- 
don, and certainly did not contend for. 
«© There is a time for all things under the 
« ſun;” and it ſometimes happens in the 
revolutions of human affairs, that there is . 
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The third and laſt n 1 mal men- 
tion , whereby we are ſaid to promote the 


glory 


8 E * M 0 N . 
glory ef God, is by acknowledging his 
righteouſneſs and providence, and the juſ- 
tice of his dealings with the ſons of men. 
It is natural for thoſe who feel incon- 
veniences from ſome particular patt of 
nature, and whoſe minds have not been 
attentive to the proofs of general wiſdom 
and defign, to find fault and murmur at 
Providence for permitting the evils by 
which they ſuffer. But theſe objections 
will appear felfifh and inſignificant to him 
who has been uſed to contemplate the di- 
vine mechaniſm and contrivance that ap- 
pears even in the meaneſt performances of 
nature, as far as he is capable of examin - 
ing them. He will eaſily take for granted, 
that the wiſdom which is fo manifeſt in 
what he ſees and judges of, is not leſs real 
in other cafes where the deſign is not ſo 
obvious; he will be ſatisfied that the rough 
anch portentous ſcenes of nature have very 
Vor. I. C 55 


IS SERMON I. 
0 important uſes, and ſerve the purpoſes of 
the Moſt High : not only the heavens de- 
| | Clare the glory of God, and the firmament 
l fheweth his handyr work; but fire and 
hail-ſtorm, and tempeſt, do alſo fulfil his 
| word. 1 5 ; 
| With the ſame ſubmiſſion to the wiſdom | 
. of God's adminiſtration, he will acknow- 
h ledge that, to a mind able to trace the 
| | conſequence of things, the evils of this 
| life are, in many inſtances, the moſt ſub- 
| ſtantial bleſſings that are beſtowed upon us. 
fl | Thus pain is evidently intended as a ne- 
| ceſſary admonition to warn us of the ap- 

proach of danger. Thus, poverty and 

misfortunes, by forcing the mind to exert 


her powers, and to gather ſtrength and 
hardineſs by exerciſe, : become the fre- 
quent, and almoſt natural, ſources of ta- 
lents and reputation. It is not among the 
ſons of wealth and titles that we muſt look 
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SERMON. ny 
for the great improvers of ſcience, or the 
deliverers of their country. Even ſickneſs 
and confinement, when rightly received and 
ſubmitted to, have their uſe, as they fur- 
niſh matter for reflection, ſuſpend the 
progreſs of vice, and give time for reaſon 
and repentance to work a cure. 

From theſe conſiderations, and from the 
general view of life, it is evident that God 
does not pamper and indulge his favourite 


ſons, but treats them with a kind of 


fatherly ſeverity ; and it alſo appears that 
the true happineſs of life does not ſwim 
upon the ſurface in ſuperficial finery and 
ſhow ; but ſinks deep ; 1s often inter= 
woven with labour and pain, and is the 
flow reſult of patience and ſelf-govern= 

ment. ED © E106 £50 x | 
When we are advanced 5 far i in vin- 
dicating the juſtice, which is the true 
glory of God, it is but a ſtep farther to 
ä | allow 
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20 SERMON I. 


allow the equitable diſtribution of what 


are called the goods of fortune ; for if the 

hardſhips of life are often found to be 
of the moſt real ſeryice to. men in forming 

their minds to humanity, and in exercifing 

their virtues; and, on the other hand, 
when God beftows riches and affluence on 
the unworthy, as he frequently only gives 
them the means of diſgracing themſebves, 
and of increafing their guilt and their pu- 
niſhment, who can ſay, that in theſe caſes, 
we have any reafon to, conſider them as the 
peculiar objects of his favour. It is no 


more than reaſonable to expect that the 


conduct of the Almighty ſhould be ſuch 
as the meaneſt of his creatures cannot 
eaſily comprehend. | 

In the different characters and fituations 
of life, and in the different proportions 


with which good and bad fortune are al- 


lotted to.us, there is: ſomething analogous 


to 


Ke: 


SERMON I. 21 
to that wildneſs and variety that appear in 
the works of nature. Now we know that 
both theſe ſcenes were created by the ſame 
word, and are governed by the ſame wiſ- 
dom. The obſcurity we meet with in the 
contemplation of them is that ſort of ob- 
ſcurity which accompanies exalted wiſ- 
dom and majeſty ; but the rays of the 
divine glory ſtream through the clouds 
and darkneſs that ſurround the throne of 
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Hes. K-11; 


Ged, wbo at fandry times and in divers man- 
ners ſpake in time paſt unto the fatbers by 
the Prophets, hath, in theſe laft 2 
ſpoken unto us by bis Son. 


AS a proper introduction to difpofe men 
to receive the goſpel he preached, the 

Apoſtle obſerves, that God had in all ages | 
communicated his will to mankind by 
particular revelations. This, from the 
beginning, was God's method of publiſh- 
ing his laws; and even in the heathen 
world, we may trace out many traditionary 
remains of thoſe inſtitutions which he de- 
livered to the patriarchs of mankind. - 

: C 4 „ 


24 SERMON II. 


But the family to whom this epiſtle is 
immediately addreſſed, which Providence 
had choſen for the appearance of that per- 


ſon by whom the laſt declaration of his 


will was to be made, he was careful to 
keep in a conſtant dependance on his 
authority, by a continued ſeries of revela- 
tion. The Apoſtle, in the text, aſſerts 


the fact, that there has been ſuch a one 


derived down through all ages, and at laſt 
ſealed up and perfected in the goſpel of 
Jeſus Chriſt. 

If we can prove the neceſſity 0 . 
ting ſome divine revelation, his general 
aſſertion will ſtand clear of all difficulty, 


and the Chriſtian revelation, in particular, 
which he offers to us, will have a right to 


be confidered with attention. This we 
ſhall attempt, by ſhewing that nothing 
but the credit and authority of a divine 
revelatuon could cſtabliſh a uniform rule of 


moral - 


SERMON I, 238 


moral virtue among mankind. That there 
is a God, is, by the nature of the queſtion. 
an acknowledged principle amongſt thoſe 
who diſpute whether he has made any diſ- 
covery of his will: and the attributes of 
wiſdom, juſtice, goodneſs, and provi- 
dence, employed in that idea, oblige us 
to conclude he is concerned for the hap- 
pineſs of his creatures, and has made a 
ſuitable proviſion for it ; and it is a conſes 
- quence, ariſing hence, that the/happineſs 
and perfection of every creature muſt con- 
ſiſt in acting according to the will and | 
intention of the Creator. His will is the 8 
proper law of every being throughout his 
dominion; and, to a free and intelligent 
being, this will muſt be publiſhed, be 
open to his notice, lie before him as a 
rule, and be recommended, by ſuitable 
motives, to his obſervance. Now, it is 
evident that both * public and private 
happineſs 
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26 SERMON II. 
happineſs of mankind depend on their 


conduct towards one another; in other 


words, on a mutual practice of moral 
virtue. We muſt therefore conclude, that 
it is the will of God that theſe virtues 


ſhould obtain, in general, obſervance, and, 


conſequently, they muſt be propoſed to 
the general notice of men, and enforced 
by motives ſufficient to induce their prac- 
tice. That a divine revelation is both the 
fulleſt and moſt compendious provifion to 
dire& men to the knowledge of that rule, 
and the moſt effectual to engage and unite 
them in the obſervance of it, is apparent. 
But it is, pretended by ſome that God 
never made any ſuch revelation, but left all 


mankind to colle& the rule and motives 


of their actions from the ſole uſe of thoſe 
faculties he has given them. Let us fee, 
then, what a rule of morality is like to pre- 


We 
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We may fairly preſume that human 
reaſon has been the ſame in all former ages 
that it is now ; ſubject to thoſe weakneſſes 
and imperfections we feel in ourſelves and 
obſerve in others ; for that it was ever in a 
ſtate of greater perfection, we learn only 
from revelation 1 | From this conceſſion, 
we think it may be proved that natural 
reaſon could nòt be ſuch a direction to 
moral virtue, and conſequently ſuch a 
proviſion for the happineſs of mankind as 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of God obliges 
us to believe he deſigned for us. For, ad- 
mitting that ſome thoughtful perſons, of 
great attention and improvements, might 
collect as exact and uſeful a ſyſtem of 
moral duties as could be imagined ; yet, 
unleſs we could find an expedient to give | 
their concluſions the authority of a gene- 
ral rule, we have proceeded only for the 
direction of theſe few; while the reſt of 
the 


the world, who have * leiſure nor 
abilities for theſe ſpeculations, are left to 
wander in the dark, without any guide 
and meaſure of quty. And when we con- 
fider the weakneſs and confuſion of vulgar 
capacities, how unequal they are to ab- 
ſtract enquiries, how irreſiſtibly the various 
luſts and paſſions of men will interpoſe, 
darken the little light they have, corrupt 
their judgment, and perſuade each to ac- 
commodate his rule to their ſuggeſtions z 
what can we expect in the reſult of this 
ſcheme but an utter confuſion of all mo- | 
 rality. 78 | = 
And fince the happineſs of men in this 
life depends not only on each perſon's own 
conduct, but on that of others too, even 
the few wiſe themſelves would find their 
felicity but ill ſecured upon this hypo- 
theſis ; and the general event muſt be all 
the miſery that folly and paſſion, let looſe 
| upon 


SERMON I. 29 
upon the world, would naturally produce. 
If, indeed, the weak, the ignorant, the 
paſſionate, would fubmit to the wife and 
thoughtful, we might hope for ſome re- 
medy to thofe confufions ; but what pro- 
viſion is made for this? The ſtate of na- 
ture contended for ſuppoſes all men equal 
and independent; none has any right to 
over-rule the ſentiments and perſuaſions of 
another; but every man is to think for 
himſelf, form his own rule of action, and | 
judge of his own intereſts. — 

If it be faid that the ä — 
fulneſs of virtue muſt appear to the 
meaneſt underſtanding, when propoſed to 
his conſideration ; and, therefore,” though 
inferior capacities might be: unable to 
collect and digeſt ſuch: preferiptions 
into an uniform rule of practice, yet 
they would eaſily receive them, when 
offered by perſons of greater fagacity-: 
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30 SERMON II. 


we may anſwer to this, that men are 
not ſo ready to ſubmit their underſtanding 


to that of others as this expedient ſup- 


poſes. The weakeſt capacities are often 
more conceited of their parts, and more 
tenacious of their concluſions, than the 
beſt. We have known the greateſt ab- 
ſurdities in morality aſſerted; even the 
diſtinction of good and evil reverſed, 
by perſons who have, at the ſame time, 
thought themſelves ſuperior to the reſt of 
the world, by the accuracy of their rea- 
ſoning, and the depth of their penetra- 
tion. 2 | 
If men had no paſſions, or no ſatisfac- 
tion in gratifying them, the reaſon of the 
wiſe might hope for ſome attention and 
authority. But the fact is quite other- 
wiſe. Men are led by ſtrong appetites to 
vicious pleaſures and intereſts, which ob- 
ſcure the evidence, and over-· rule the con- 


victions 


SERMON II. ze 
victions of truth. Even the wiſe them- 
ſelves are not ſecure from their deluſion; 
and how much more muſt they prevail 
among the weak and thoughtleſs? And, 
if even the arguments of religion are often 
found too weak, how irreſiſtibly would 
they bear down the mere perſuaſions of 
philoſophy ? We do not fay that juſtice, 
temperance, and other moral virtues, may 
not be proved, to ſober. and diſpaſſionate 
reaſon, to be the proper intereſt and duty 
of man. They certainly are ſo; and when 
viewed with a clear and impartial eye, and 
in a proper light, muſt appear to be ſo. 
But we ſay, that it is vain to expect that the 
generality of men will ever be governed by 
ſober and diſpaſſionate reaſon ; and, there- 
fore, a ſcheme, whoſe ſucceſs depends 
upon ſo groundleſs a ſuppoſition, muſt be 
given up as chimerical. If every man 
were left. to collect his own rule of action, 

without 


„ irn 
without the awe or direction of any au- 
thority, pleaſure would be one man's rea- 
ſon, and avarice another's; every one's 
governing paſſion would be his reaſon. 
Such are the reaſons to whoſe conduct 
mankind muſt be left, if we take away 
the light and authority of a revelation. 
And if we would argue juſtly upon the 
caſe: before us, we muſt confider what 
fort of morality theſe reaſons would pro- 
duce. Confider human reaſon, then, as it 
is in fact, modified by the various diſabi- 
lities, paſſions, and prejudices which will 
ever prevail among the greater part of 
mankind. Conſider every man left, with- 
out rule or guide, in this wild, diſconcerted 
ſtate, to ſearch out truth and happineſs by 
his own collections, and what diſtractions 
and - perplexities muſt they ran into; 
what diffonant, interfering fchemes of 
mn produced? how irreeon. 
cileable 


— 
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cileable to each other, how inconſiſtent 
with public, and conſequently with pri- 
vate happineſs? With this view before 
us, can we imagine any thing ſo deſirable, 
ſo ſuitable to the wants of human nature, 
as that God ſhould interpoſe; by an au- 
thoritative declaration of his will, enlighten 
the darkneſs, and compoſe the diſſentions 
of men, and unite them under a rule of 
action, which the character of the Author 
muſt recommend to univerſal reverence 
and ſubmiſſion? Even he who tranſgreſſed 
ſuch a direction, muſt confeſs his oẽ-m 
folly, and ſtill acknowledge the law to be 

holy, and juſt, and good. 
In ſhort, if the ſocial happineſs of man- 
kind depends on a general practice of moral 
virtue; if this can never obtain but by a 
general acknowledgment of ſome common 
rule; if no ſueh rule could ever prevail but 
by the preſeription of ſome authority to 
Vol. I. D =_ 
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34 SERMON II. 

which all would ſubmit; and if the au- 
thority of God alone could effectually en- 
gage ſuch a ſubmiſſion, his goodneſs will 
oblige us to conclude that he would ſignify 
his will, and not ſuffer his creatures to 
want ſuch a neceſſary proviſion for their 
happineſs. Under this ſuppoſition, what 


a different face of things appears to us! 


How effectually is every diſorder calmed, 


ignorance enlightened, and every paſſion 


brought into ſubjection by the authority of 
infinite wiſdom, juſtice, and power! 

So far as the conduct of a voluntary 
Agent can be influenced by the moſt ve- 
nerable direction, and the moſt powerful 


_ motives of action, we have here the utmoſt 


proviſion that can be made, or even con- 
ceived, for the order, virtue, and happineſs 
of mankind. We have therefore reaſon 
to bleſs God who has called us to the 


knowledge of his will, by a pure and holy 


revelation 
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revelation derived down to us through a 
long ſucceſſion of ages, and at laſt com- 
pleted in its full light and perfection by 
the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. A rule worthy 
the wiſdom of its Author, fitted for the 
direction of every relation, office, or con- 
dition of life, and equally conducive to'the 
happineſs of all. The Prince is here 
taught how to govern, and the ſubject how 
to obey. The rich and the powerful are 
preſcribed thoſe virtues which will procure 
them honour and eſteem ; and the poor 
ſuch returns of gratitude as will ſecure to 
them favour, ſupport, and protection. The 
inſolence of the one and the envy of the 
other, every provoking and diſquieting 
paſſion, are put under diſcipline and re- 
ſtraint ; and the various ranks and orders 
of men are enjoined ſuch a mutual ex- 
change of ſervices, as will endear them 
to each other, and ſpread cheerfulneſs and 

D 2 pleaſure 
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pleaſure through human ſociety. And to 
the whole ſyſtem of theſe beneficial duties 
we are engaged by all the motives that 
can be offered to the reaſon, or influence 
the hopes and fears of an intelligent na- 
ture. | 
If we add to this, that beſides the light 
revealed to us in the holy Scriptures, 'by 
which our reaſon is informed, and our 
notions of duty rendered more clear and 
comprehenſive, that the Spirit of God is 
always ready to enlighten our minds, and 
to aſſiſt our ſincere endeavours there 
ſeems nothing wanting on the part of 
Heaven which good men can wiſh for. 


This gracious communication between the 
Holy Spirit and the mind of man is a 
bleſſing which thoſe who are beſt ac- 
: quainted with the wants and weakneſſes 
of human nature will always ſet the higheſt 
value upon. Indeed, without theſe divine 
| ſuccours, 


ſuccours, how can we hope to paſs, with 
innocence and ſafety, through the tempta- 
tions and. dangers. that beſet our lives? 
Men, in all times, have felt the want of 
this ſupernatural aid, and have always 
flattered themſelves, according to their va- 
rious {yſtems of religion, that the gods 
whom they worſhipped would watch over 
and protect them. In this hope and con- 
fidence, they have gone through the ſe- 
vereſt trials, and performed thoſe great 
actions which have done honour to their 
ſpecies. But, amongf the heathen, theſe 
honours were ſuppoſed to be confined to a 
few, to the prophets and heroes, who 
excelled and inſtructed their fellow-crea- 
tures. But the religion given to us by our 
Saviour, . admits not of theſe invidious dif- 
tinctions. Every ſincere Chriſtian who 
offers up his prayers to the Throne of 
Grace, may be ſure to receive thoſe gifts 

ö 655 
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of the Spirit, which the Divine Wiſdom 
ſhall judge to be moſt ſuitable to his wants. 
How theſe gifts are conveyed to us, we 
are not concerned to enquire. All the 
works of nature are carried on by ways 
that we are better qualified to admire, or 
at moſt to gueſs at, than to comprehend. 
Even the common train of our own 
thoughts paſſes through our minds, in a 


| ſucceſſion that is neither ordered by us nor 


under our command. Many caufes there are 
that call up things to our memory, with- 
out our being able to account for it. The 
Holy Spirit, unperceived by us, may eafily 
ſuggeſt ſuch notions and views of things 
as may influence our whole underſtand- 
ings, and implant new principles of life 


and action. It is our buſineſs to yield and 


accommodate ourſelves to thoſe gracious 
influences, which may work an almoſt 
immediate change in our nature, and ren- 


der 
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der our duty not only eaſy but delight- 
ful. And let us always remember that 
the aſſiſtance which we are to hope for 
from the Spirit of God is that which en- 
courages and facilitates the performance of 
duty. We muſt not expect that Heaven 
ſhould intereſt itfelf to propagate our opi- 
nions, or maintain our quarrels. 

The Almighty Father created us at firſt, 
and ſent his Son to redeem us, to the end 
that we, as his adopted children, might 
live together in happinefs and love. His 
good Spirit is always ready to promote 
this excellent work ; and remember that 
the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-ſuffering, gentleneſs, goodneſs, faith, 
meekneſs, temperance. 
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SERMON III. 


PSALM l. 21. 


Thou thoughteſt that I was altogether ſuch 


a one as thyſelf. 


IN this pfalm God is deſcribed, under 
very lofty ideas and magnificent language, 
as coming to paſs judgment upon mankind. 
He ſhall call to the heavens from above, and 
to the earth, that he may judge his people. 
Gather my ſaints together unto. me, 
thoſe that have made a covenant with me 
by facrifice, Hear, O my people, and I 
will ſpeak; O Iſrael, and I will teſtify 
againſt thee: I am God, even thy God. 
I will not reprove thee for thy ſacrifices 
or thy. burnt-offerings to have been conti- 

nually 
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nually before me. I will take no bullock 
out of thy houſe, nor he-goat out of thy 
folds.” Ritual obedience is what God 
neither wants nor delights in but of- 
fer unto God thankſgiving, and pay thy 
vows to the Moſt High.” Our heavenly 
Father thought this a neceſſary caution 
even for his ſaints, not to reſt too much 
on . ceremonies and external duty; and, 
indeed, this is a weakneſs which good men 
arc too eaſily ſuſceptible of. But, to the 
wicked, God ſaith, What haſt thou to 
do to declare my ſtatutes, or that thou 
ſhouldſt take my covenant in thy mouth ; 
ſeeing thou hateſt inſtruction and caſteſt 
my words behind thee? When thou ſaweſt 
a thief thou conſentedſt with him, and a | 
been partaker with adulterers.“ 

After mentioning ſeveral other crimes 
which complete a vicious character, the 
Spirit of God points out to us that evil 


prince 


\ 
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principle from whence they chiefly proceed, 
and with which they are commonly joined: 
Thou thoughteſt that I was altogether 
ſuch a one as thyſelf.” The attributing 
human imperfections to the divine nature 
is the principal cauſe of error and ſuperſti- 
tion in religious perſons, and of aban- 
doned wickedneſs in ſinners. Nothing is 
more evident than that if we act up to our 
principles, our practice muſt neceſſarily 
follow the notions we entertain of God. 
He is the obſerver and judge of our lives. 
His will is the acknowledged law of our 
actions, and his will is determined by his 
character. If he be arbitrary or ſevere, 
fond of trifles, or indulgent to vice, his law 
muſt unavoidably partake of the ſame qua- 
lities. bs 

It is alſo certain that we muſt draw our 
conceptions of the divine attributes chiefly 
from what we obſerve in ourſelves and our 


OWI 
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own ſpecies. Other beings, may give us 
a view of ſtrength and power, and an in- 
finite variety of natural qualities; but 
where ſhall we find the impreſſions of 
reaſon and truth, the ſenſe of juſtice, 
mercy, and wiſdom? Theſe are privileges 
by which God moſt graciouſly diſtinguiſh- 
ed the children of men, when, he formed 
them after his own image. If we perceived 
no traces of them in our own minds; if 
we were not ſo formed as neceſſarily to 
admit ſuch perceptions, we could never ac- 
knowledge any reſemblance of them in the 
works: of nature, we could never: compre- 
hend the noble repreſentations of God in the 
holy ſcriptures: to our ears they would be 
ſounds without a meaning. We ought to 
think with all honour and reverence of the 
Moſt High. It is poſſible he may have ex- 
cellencies not only ſuperior in degree, but 
in kind, to whatever we can imagine: but 
our 


SERMON III. W 
our underſtandings can only reach to a faint 
apprehenſion of thoſe perfections of which 
we can diſover ſome inferior reſemblance 
and imitation in the works of his hands, 
and chiefly in our own nature. And if 
we are careful to attribute nothing to the 
divine nature but what conſtitutes the dig- 
nity and perfection of our own, making 
always all poſſible allowances for our weak 
and defeQive imaginations, our notions 
of God will be juſt, as far as they reach; 
they will be ſufficient to ariſwer our pre- 
ſent purpoſes, to diſcover ſo much of his 
pure and perfect will as relates to our- 
ſelves, and to improve that heavenly like- 
neſs in which we were formed, into a 
nearer image of his holineſs. This we 
ſhould infallibly do, if we were not too 
much influenced by our ungovernable ap- 
petites. Man is a confuſed mixture of 
thought and paſſion, ſenfe and fancy, de- 

2 | fire 
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ſire and reaſon; qualities that ſeldom unite 
and agree, enter into his compoſition. 
There is, beſides, an original diſorder and 
depravity in his very frame; and, if he 
is not upon his guard, the corruption is 
perpetually increaſing. Cuſtom inures 
him to ill, and example ſeems to juſtify 
i 1 t pleaſure ſeduces his paſſions, and 
| | Intereſt corrupts his judgment: nor is 
he forward to oppoſe this dangerous 
bias to evil; on the contrary, the greater 
part have, in all ages, baſely yielded 
to it. And hence, by negle& and vo- 
luntary deluſion, they have impaired the 
powers of reaſon, grown indifferent to 
truth, and diſhoneſt and inſincere in the 
ſearch of it, ſtudiouſly confounding the 
meaſures of right and wrong, defacing the 


original reſemblance of the Deity impreſt 
upon their mind, and wickedly forming, 
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in its ſtead, moſt unlike and injurious re- 
preſentations 


SERMON II. 7 


preſentations of him. It is indeed im- 
poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe; for when 
men, in ſuch circumſtances, endeavour, 
from themſelves, to frame ſuch concep- 
tions of the Supreme Being, they draw | 
after a ſpurious pattern: the production 
will reſemble its object, and the glory of 
the incorruptible God be changed into an 
image made like to corruptible man. How 
far this corruption may poſſibly be carried, 
may be ſeen, in its full extent, in the 
practice of the heathen world. They 
transferred every vice and weakneſs that 
diſgraces human nature to the objects of 
their worſhip; they gave them human 
forms, and, to ſome of them, even bo- 
dily imperfections and deformities. One 
might imagine, indeed, that the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation, which exhibits to man the 
juſteſt and cleareſt, the moſt amiable and 
exalted view of his Maker, would bave 

been 
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been ſufficient effectually to baniſh theſe 
deluſions, and to prevent them for the fu- 
ture: and it has actually produced very 
evident and conſiderable effects, as great 
as the abandoned ignorance and obſtinate 
wiekedneſs of the world would admit of. 
But there is always a ſtrange blindneſs 
and fatality ordained to be the wages of 
fin. It ſeems to be a ſettled law of Pro- 
vidence, that they who will be wicked 
muſt be ignorant: hence it is that the 
light of the goſpel was, for many ages, in 
a marmer extinguiſhed. The idea of God, 
the firſt ſource of religion, and true foun- 
dation of virtue, was obſcured and de- 
faced. Doctrines were recorded of him 
that contradicted all his perfection; ac- 
tions imputed to him, that even a good 
man would difown ; ; and arbitrary, tyran- 
nical, and capricious injunctions repre- 
ſented as the laws of Divine Wiſdom. Pic- 


tures, 
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tures, and bodily repreſentations of him 
that inhabiteth eternity, are yet frequent 
among ſome Chriſtians; of him, who ſays 
of himſelf, in his holy word, TO whom 
„will ye liken God, or what likeneſs 


3 


„ will ye compare to him.” And even 
among thoſe of a purer profeſſion, who 
have been better taught, and ſeem to have 
good intentions, there is too often diſco- 
verable ſome ſecret leaven of this un- 
righteouſneſs. Many, who readily aſſent 
to the divine attributes in general, do yet 
retain ſome private opinions deſtructive of 
them. In ſome caſes the force of reaſon 
and ſcripture is willingly acknowledged; 
in others they are counterworked by the 
inveterate prejudices that prevail over their 
conduct, and the inconſiſtency is not per- 
ceived. For, as was obſerved before, the 
powers of long habit, of early principles, 
and ſettled paſſions, are perpetually work- 
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50 
ing on our minds. They inſinuate into 
matters from whence they ought to be 
totally excluded, and infect our moſt ſe- 
rious and retired contemplations. Theſe 
operating in various manners upon differ- 
ent tempers and underſtandings, mult ne- 
ceſſarily produce a great diverſity of ſenti- 
ments diſhonourable to God. We ſhall 
chuſe two of them for the preſent ſubject 
of our meditation, becauſe they are the 
moſt remarkable, and becauſe they ſeem 


to include whatever is moſt conſiderable 
in the reſt. The firſt is that which repre- 


ſents God as an arbitrary, ſevere, inexor- 


able Being, rather compelling his creatures 
by might and terror, than winning them 
by reaſon and goodneſs. The ſecond ex- 
hibits him under a contrary appearance ; 
as indolent and careleſs of his creation, 
indifferent to right and wrong, hardly 
thinking our behaviour worth his notice. 


When 
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When any man thinks he believes in 
God, without attending at the ſame time 
to thoſe perfections and excellences which 
conſtitute the true and real notion of God, 
he deceives himſelf with that empty fallacy 
of putting words for things ; and, inſtead 
of placing his religion in obeying the 
commands of the true Governor of the 
Univerſe, by the practice of all. holineſs, 
righteouſneſs, and virtue, he will be apt 
to content himſelf with worſhipping he 
knows not what, and he knows not how, 
with a blind ſuperſtition, without under» 
ſtanding, and without any real improve- 
ment in goodneſs. The religion of ſuch 
men uſually conſiſts more in an uſeleſs 
amazement of mind, than in any real 
practice of virtue; than which nothing 
can be more diſhonourable to God, or 
more injurious to religion. For, if a wiſe 

and good man had rather his name ſhould 
| i En - BE 


52. SERMON III. 
not be mentioned at all, than that there 
ſhould be joined with it a character con- 
trary to wiſdom and goodneſs ; much 
more muſt it needs be unacceptable to 
God that men ſhould frame of him ſuch 


notions as are not honourable to him, and 


ſerve him with ſuch a religion as is of no 
true benefit to them. This, perhaps, no 


one ever did in the whole, but numbers 
continually do it in particulars. When 
men revile and injure thoſe of a different 
profeſſion; when they conceive diſguſt, 
think ill of, and ſhun ſociety and commu- 


nion with all ſuch as cannot think like 
themſelves, no doubt they imagine that 
God has the ſame notion of things as they 
have; but, then, muſt they not imagine 
him to judge of men by accident and opi- 
nion, and to act, as it were, in the ſpirit 
and principles of a party. Some diſcover 
nothing in their religion but terror and me- 
 lancholy ; 
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lancholy ; whether from an unfortunate 
bias to theſe paſſions, or from the injudi- 
cious inſtruction of their youth, many 
good men waſte their days in mourning, 
and make their duty the burthen of their 


lives. They cannot attend to that. great 


and comfortable truth, which the voice of 
nature and of God continually declares to 
us—That the ſole intent of his laws is the 
happineſs of his creation. They ſeem to 
think it ſuitable to his omnipotence to 
exert an arbitrary government, and extort 
from his ſubjects a tribute of fruitleſs 
obedience. Thus, not underſtanding the 
true purpoſe of the divine commands ; 
not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhing between that 
which is eſſential to religion, and that 
which is only uſeful and inſtrumental, 
they come to think of ceremonies and po- 
ſitive inſtitutions, as equal, or ſuperior, in 
value to that intrinſic virtue they are de- 


E 3 1 


„ ee. 
ſigned to promote; hence they are un- 
happily liable to confound the nature and 
notions of moral duties, either by raſhly 
extending, or ſelfiſhly reſtraining them; 
by applying them to improper or frivolous 
objects; or by transferring the venerable 
name of Virtue to ſome human imperfec- 
tion. 

In the common buſineſs of the world 
much candour and conſideration is requi- 
ſite, in order to a& with innocence. Juſ- 
tice is often involved in intricacies : we 
muſt diſtinguiſh between equity and rigid 
right; and be careful that prudence never 
incroaches upon humanity. Now, if that 
genuine and immutable rule of action, 
which is ſolely founded in a ſimilitude to 
the divine reaſon and benevolence, remains 
unknown, all theſe dutics, ſo important 
to human ſociety, muſt ſeem unſtttled and 


obſcure; and the comforts and tranquillity 


they 
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they tend to produce, muſt alter and de- 
cline in proportion. We come into the 
world with a large ſhare of ſelfiſhneſs (per- 
haps in that conſiſts the greateſt part of 
our original corruption), and it increaſes 
daily amongſt immoderate pleaſures and 
corrupt examples. If there is nothing in 
our religion that requires us to love our 
brethren, and uſe them well, and there 
can be nothing in it of that ſort if there 
are no marks of goodneſs and kindneſs in 
the ſupreme pattern of our imitation, then 
it will be poflible to be very pious and very 
uncharitable ; very devout and very unjuſt. 
And, where the rule of action is not 
ſtrictly determined, there muſt be great 
encouragement for inſincerity and ſelf-de- 
luſion to exert themſelves ; to corrupt our 
manners by tainting our principles. But, 
at beſt, how ſpiritleſs and ſervile muſt 
that obedience neceſſarily be, which is 
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paid by a rational creature to a Being 
whom he conceives to be only ſuperior to 
him by his unlimited power, but in other 
reſpects capricious and arbitrary ; rather 
Jealous of his ſovereignty. than delighting 
in the happineſs of his ſubjects! To obey 
laws, without apprehending their uſe or 
end, is the part of animals that follow 
ſenſe and inſtinct : to ſubmit to might and 
terror, is the character of ſlaves: but 
they are both unworthy of man, whom 


nature has made free and intelligent. And 


indeed it is a very conſtrained and unnatu- 
ral diſpoſition that thoſe gloomy ways of 
thinking are apt to form in the moſt fin- 
cere perſons. For, as they entertain no 
grateful nor honourable conceptions of 
God, their piety terminates in cheerleſs 
apprehenſions, and a dark aſtoniſhment 
concerning him. They ſuſpect that ſome- 
thing is always deficient in their practice; 

| that 
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that ſome part of his will is neglected or 
unknown ; and they think ſo injuriouſly 
of our moſt merciful Judge as to fear that 
he will not accept their utmoſt endeavours. 
They ſee him only as a. jealous and 
avenging God, that keeps a ſtrict watch 
over human infirmities, and never ſpares 
when they deſerve puniſhment. Theſe 
notions, in the degree they prevail, muſt 
alienate their hearts from true virtue and 
uſefulneſs; muſt baniſh moderation and 
benevolence from their minds, and leave 
them only a conſtrained and imperfect 
piety. For, as long as they eſteem reli- 
gion a ſevere taſk impoſed by arbitrary 
will, notwithſtanding their utmoſt pro- 
feſſions of humility and reſignation, they 
cannot but with themſelves exempted from 
it. They muſt hate the yoke that op- 
preſſes ; they may come to wiſh there was 
no ſuch thing as duty; no government, 


no 
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no Governor, in the univerſe. Even in 
the midſtof their ſpiritual exerciſes, which, 
if duly performed, are the peace and re- 
freſhment of our fouls, they can only 


raiſe themſelves to a higher ſenſe of the 


terror that hangs over them. They may 
profeſs to admire and adore the Almighty ; 
they may labour to perſuade themſelves 
they love him ; but in vain : their hearts 
muſt give them the lie. Human nature 
is ſtubborn and unalterable in this reſpect : 
it ean never love nor eſteem what appears 
to be neither amiable nor worthy. The 


utmoſt they can arrive at is that timorous, 


abject, and diſhoneſt obedience which 
ſlaves and flatterers pay to tyrants. But 
is this a worſhip that can be held accept- 
able to our moſt righteous and merciful 


| Creator ? To him who ſearcheth our 


hearts, and underſtandeth our thoughts 
afar off! Would not a good man rather 
| chuſe 
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chuſe to be quite unknown, than to appear 
under ſo diſadvantageous a character; to 
be quite neglected, than to be ferved with 
ſo injurious a ſubmiſſion? It is true, there 
are many paſſages in the Scriptures where 
the fear of God is ſtrongly enjoined, not 
only as a neceſſary part, but as the fum and 
ſubſtance of righteouſneſs. 'The fear of 
the Lord is declared to be wiſdom; by 
the fear of the Lord men depart from evil ; 
and we are commanded to perfect holineſs 
in the fear of God. But, then, there are 
alſo many paſſages where love is admitted 
to an equal privilege. We are indiſpenſ- 
_ bly obliged to love the Lord with all our 
hearts, and to direct our hearts in the love 
of God. We ſhould compare one place 
with others on the ſame ſubject; for the 
ſenſe of Scripture is not the ſenſe of one 
ſingle text, diſtinct from the reſt, but the 
reſult of all conſidered together: and yet 
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there are many particular paſſages, which, 


even ſeparately, might be ſufficient to ob- 
viate all miſtakes on this head. Serve 
& the Lord with fear,” ſays the Pſalmiſt; 
but it follows that we ſhould . rejoice with 
te trembling.” It is ſaid of the churches 
of Judea that they walked in the fear 
ec of the Lord ;” but then it is added, that 
they alſo ** walked in the comfort of the 
Holy Ghoſt.” Let them now © that fear 
„ the Lord ſay that his mercy endureth 
% for ever,” are the words of David, who 
would never ſeparate the fear of divine 
power from the acknowledgement of his 
goodneſs. From the compariſon of theſe 


texts, it is evident, that the fear of God 
implies no ſervile nor terrifying apprehen- 
ſions of him, but that ſerious awe and ve- 
neration which is due to tranſcendent ex- 
cellences, and, moſt of all, to goodneſs. 
There is mercy with thee, O Lord, 

| „therefore 
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ce therefore ſhalt thou be feared.” It 
would have been well if all ſincere Chriſti- 
ans had been conſtantly attentive to theſe 
gracious truths. It would have eaſed their 
hearts of much melancholy ; it would have 
made them more ſerviceable and acceptable 
to men, and have given no pretence to the 
ſcoffers to blaſpheme their holy profeſſion. 
Abandoned ſinners are never better pleaſed 
than when good men appear in a ridiculous 
light ; they are ready to take advantage of 
all their weakneſs in practice, and miſ- 
takes in principles ; for if they can diſco- 
ver any exceſſive ſtrictneſs or formality in 
religion, it is thought a ſufficient vindica- 
tion of the more dangerous and vicious ex- 
ceſſes which they indulge in a contrary 
way. For, notwithſtanding all that has 
been ſaid, there is certainly leſs danger in 
conceiving anxious and diſmal apprehen- 
ſions of the Almighty, than in thinking of 


him 
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him lightly and looſely, without any re- 


ſpect at all. This was the ſecond falſe 
opinion we propoſed to treat of, which 
conſiders God as in a manner indolent, 
and careleſs of his creation, indifferent to 


right and wrong, hardly thinking our be- 


haviour worth his notice. | 
There are many hurtful notions that ſe- 


cretly work upon the diſpoſitions and go- 


vern the conduct of men, which they 
would be ſo far from owning to others, 
that perhaps they are not diſtinctly known 
to their own minds. It would be difficult 
to explain the cauſes of ſo ſtrange a de- 
luſion. It ſeems, in general, to proceed 
from great careleſſneſs and inſincerity. 
But that the thing is fact we cannot doubt, 


if we diligently obſerve the behaviour of 


others, or our.own. How many are there 


who appear in many reſpects to think 


rightly enough of religion, that yet have a 
ſtrange 
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ſtrange partiality and indulgence for moſt 
unjuſtifiable practices. There are numbers 
ſo perfectly eaſy, that one would think they 
were innocent, who yet give into daily 
luxury and uſeleſs expence; who waſte 
their lives in diverſions, who delight in 
immodeſt and profane converſations, and 
think themſelves perfectly unconcerned 
in the ſufferings of their brethren. Are 
not all of us apt to think very lightly of the 
ſins we commit ourſelves, and the more 
ſo the oftener we commit them ?. Do not 
we look upon our crimes, that are long 
paſt, as in a manner forgotten by the Di- 
vine Wiſdom, and not to be accounted 

for? Has not every one the diſhoneſty, 
more or leſs, to miſrepreſent his worſt 
vices, even to his own conſcience, as 
laudable qualities or natural infirmities 2 
But, in all theſe inſtances, do we not 
plainly corrupt and adulterate the law of 
| God 3 
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ſome meaſure, to our Maker, the ſame 


careleſſneſs and prejudice, the ſame ſuper- 


ficial ſenſe of things, we are ſubject to our- 


ſelves? Would men examine their own 


hearts with ſincerity, I doubt they would 
often find ſomething like this at the bottom 
of them. But there are ſome hardened 
ſinners, honeſt enough, ſhall I ſay, or 
deſperate enough, to confeſs and acknow- 
ledge it. Can we think that God will take 
notice of ſuch trifles? Can we believe that 
he would deprive us of ſuch pleaſures, or 
puniſh ſuch infirmities ? This is their lan- 
guage. But what are the trifles and in- 


firmities commonly meant? Only ſuch 


crimes as are expreſsly prohibited by the 


divine command, and not leſs ſo by reaſon. 


and the common good ; ſuch as the world 
muſt neceſſarily receive prejudice from, 
| both 
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both by their bad efſeQs, and helf Vs ! 
n and yet ſuch things did they im- . 
gine, and are deceived, for their own wick« To 


edneſs hath blinded them, Take no . 
alſo, that if we think partially or falſely of - 

Religion, we muſt neceffarily think ſo of 
him who is the Fountain of Religion. It 
is inconſiſtent, and almoſt impious, to 
call God holy, and juft, and good, if we 
will not allow his law to be fo. His law 
and will are his true charactet, the moſt 
expreſs image of his eternal mind. When 
men attempt to diſguiſe their iniquity un- 
der mean fubterfuges and falſe pretences ; 
when they hold fome degrees of vice and 
corruption excuſable; or ſome kinds of 
diſhoneſty, in certain circumſtances, as to 
ſerve a friend, or carry on the deſigns of a 
party, to be innocent and juſtifiable; does 
not this, beſides the guilt of the actions 5 

themſelves 5 reflect an additional diſhonour 
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on the divine precepts and attributes? It 
were better to ſin openly and avowedly, 
than to make void the law of truth by our 
corrupt imaginations; than to labour to 
involve our Maker in the participation of 


our crimes. Has he eyes of fleſh, or ſeeth 


he as man ſeeth) My thoughts are 
* not your thoughts; neither are your 
e ways my ways, faith the Lord. For as 
* the heavens are higher than the earth, 
« ſo are my ways higher than your ways, 
and my thoughts than your thoughts.“ 

Rightcouſneſs and truth, the great pre- 
rogatives of the King of Kings, are in their 
nature uniform and univerſal; they de- 
ſpiſe all pretences ; they admit of no varia- 
tion ; they cannot conform to paſſions, in- 
tereſts,, and circumſtances ; but require 


and command, with the moſt juſt autho- 


rity, every rational being to conform to 
them. Bad men may invent evaſions, 


and 
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and perplex right and wrong; they may 
overlook one duty, and compound for 
another, and explain away a third, and 
may think this a proof of their ſuperior 
penetration; but it proceeds, in reality, 
from a very different and a very dreadful 
cauſe: for God hath given them a ſpirit 
of ſlumber ; eyes that they ſhould not 
“ ſee, and ears that they ſhould not hear.” 
And do not imagine that this is one of thoſe 
extraordinary judgments that are ſome- 
times inflicted on enormous ſinners: no, 
it is the natural and neceſſary conſequence 
of wickedneſs; and all natural operations 
are, in the ſcripture language, attributed 
to the Author of Nature. Is it not ob- 
vious that all habits, eſpecially evil habits, 
do inſenſibly change and bias the under- 
ſtanding? Does not hope and affection 
alter the appearances of things, and give 
us partial and confuſed apprehenſions of 

F 2 | them? 
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them? Have finners themſelves the fame 
ſenſe of their actions while they are com- 
mitting them, as they have in cool, in- 
different hours, when their deſires are 
either ſatiated or unprovoked ? Does not 
different company, bufineſs, and profef. 
ſions, unavoidably introduce different in- 
clinations and ways of thinking? If we 
chuſe to walk in the paths of vice, and 
converſe with finners, whether we chuſe 
it or no, we ſhall think like them, and 
Judge like them. 


The only way to preſerve our b! in 
its ſtrength and purity, is to preſerve our 
innocence. If once we conſent to ini- 
quity, and grow familiar with vice, we 

are no longer impartial judges of good and 
evil; we have corrupted the ingenuity and 
modeſty of our natures. Every bad action 
begets ſome indiſpoſition to the contrary 
virtue: men become leſs ful to per- 
ceive, 
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ceive, or to do, what is right, when their 
practice has determined in favour of . 
is wrong. 

On the contrary, if we feel in our- 
ſelves a ſober, benevolent, and pious diſ- 
poſition, and can prove the goodneſs of 
our principles by the genuine fruits of 
righteouſneſs and good-will to men; if 
theſe things are in us, and abound, they 
will make us that we ſhall neither be bar- 
ren nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 

This was the counſel the Apoſtle St. 
Peter thought would be moſt effectual 
to lead the faithful to the true know- 


ledge of God. He does not adviſe us, 


as a preſervative againſt error, to fol- 
low blindly the deciſions of that church 
which pretends to derive an authority 
from him which he never claimed. He 
does not direct us to attend to obſcure 
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enquiries and nice diſtinctions, which 
can only be the province of a few ſpecu- 
lative perſons; whereas religion is the 
common buſineſs of mankind ; but he 
conjures us, firſt of all, to be ſincere in 
the practice of univerſal righteouſneſs, and 
for the reſt we may ſafely truſt to the plain 
ſenſe of ſcripture, the reaſon which God 


has given ſus, and the grace he has pro- 


miſed us, which, in ſuch circumſtances, 
will never be wanting, By theſe we may 
be partakers of the divine nature, having 
eſcaped the corruption -that is in the 
world through luſt. 

It is by no other method than this, 
that the ſaints upon earth, perceiving 
in their own minds the patterns and traces 
of every grace and virtue, of thoſe they 
have attained to, and thoſe they aſpire 
at, behold in this glaſs the glory of the 
Lord, and are changed into the ſame 


image 
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image from glory to glory; and it is pro- 
bable, that by the further improvement 
and exaltation of theſe divine qualities, 
that the angels and bleſſed ſpirits are 


ſaid, in a higher and more excellent ſenſe, 
to ſee God face to face. 
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Gen, xlv. 1. 
Then foſeph could not refrain himſelf before 
all them that flood by bim; and be cried, 
Cauſe every man to go out from me; and 
' there flood no man with him while Joſeph 
made himſelf known to his brethren. 


IN the Old Teſtament, in which is pre- 
ſerved, from the beginning of time, the 
hiſtory of the choſen people of God, we 
meet with few characters more perfect or 
more amiable than that of Joſeph. Ex- 
poſed and deſerted, and even ſold for a 
ſlave by his brethren, his misfortunes 
ſeem to have rendered bim the care of 
Heaven. His virtues and his talents, and 
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the ſupport he felt from above, empowered 
him to bear, not only the hardſhips and ill 


uſage of his condition, but diſgrace and 
impriſonment; and to reſiſt the more dan- 
gerous temptations of a higher rank. No- 
thing can give a ſtronger idea of his merit 
and abilities, than that, from ſo mean a 
beginning, he ſhould raiſe himſelf to the 
adminiſtration of public affairs, in the moſt 
civilized and intelligent nation then in the 
world. The behaviour of Joſeph to his 
brethren was perfectly of a piece with his | 
general character; it was kind and gene- 
rous; it was agreeable to reaſon and the 
law of God. He did not revenge, he 
hardly remembered the cruelties and in- 
dignities he had ſuffered from their envy. £ 
As ſoon as he had made himſelf known, | 
his firſt care was to comfort them, and to : 
take away that deep concern and remorſe 
which was viſible in their countenances. 
| He 
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He invented the kindeſt excuſes in their 
favour, and choſe to interpret the effects 
of their malice as a neceſſary compliance 
with the gracious purpoſes of Providence. 
„Be not grieved, nor angry with your- 
« ſelves, that ye ſold me hither ; for God 
« did ſend me before you, to preſerve 
« life.” There is nothing in all this but 
what every one who hears muſt: approve. 
It was a conduct moſt ſuitable to the pre- 
ſent circumſtances, moſt likely to reform 
his brethren, to root up any ſeeds of 
malice that might till remain in their 
| hearts, to revive in them a juſt ſenſe of 
fraternal duty, and to ſhow, in its ſtrongeſt - 
light, the ſuperiority of power joined with 
goodneſs, over detected and humbled 
wickedneſs. But though we acknowledge. 
that the whole action was perfectly con- 
formable to reaſon and piety, it is no leſs 
evident from the narration itſelf, that if 
Joſeph 
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Joſeph was prompted by the motives of 
duty, he was no leſs prompted by the 
motives of natural affection; even in the 
midſt of his harſh ſpeeches, while he is 
ſuſtaining a ſevere character with care and 
premeditation, ſome unguarded word of 
kindneſs eſcapes from him; and we per- 


ceive, that nature is working powerfully 
within, and juſt ready to prevail. Several 


times he feels himſelf unable to contain ſo 
painful a diſſimulation before th e rſo ns 
who are deareſt to him; he cannot bear 
their preſence, and ſeem indifferent; he 
is forced to retire and give vent, in private, 
to his tears of affection. And when he 
comes, at laſt, to make the intereſting 
diſcovery, full of wonder, paſſion, re- 
morſe, and tenderneſs, he does not appear 
as acting according to deſign, but as 
hurried on, by the confuſed ſentiments of 
deli ght and love, into that abrupt but 

moving 
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moving exclamation, I am Joſeph. 
« Does my father yet live?” Now, what 
| js it that diſtinguiſhes this paſſage of ſerip- 
ture from many others that contain, per- 
haps, higher examples of piety ? What is 
it that ſo cloſely engages and intereſts us in 
a ſtory told without art or ornament ? It 
is the lively traces of paſhon, that ſimple 
repreſentation of nature, which corre- 
ſponds exactly with what we obſerve and 
experience in ourſelves. Could we ſup- 
poſe that Joſeph had felt very little or no 
affection towards his brethren, he would 
have behaved, no doubt, as to all eſſential 
points, in the ſame manner, and have 
acted rightly, from the goodneſs of his 

character and the dictates of conſcience; 
and, perhaps, another, with a ſuperior 
degree of virtue, might have wanted the 
aſſiſtance of temper and difpoſition, and 
felt but a trifling effect from thoſe inward 
propenſities 
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propenſities which render the admonitions 
of duty grateful and eaſy, and in ſome 
caſes irreſiſtible. We cannot, therefore, 
but obſerve, that natural affection to thoſe 
of the ſame family and kindred, contributes 
very largely to the happineſs of the world, 
as it helps to execute a great number of 
relative duties which compoſe a very con- 
ſiderable part of religion. Many kind and 
beneficent actions are often produced by 
the ſtrength of this principle, which the 
cool ſentiments of piety, perhaps, could 
only have ſuggeſted. | 
We have the-utmoſt reaſon to be grate- 
ful to Providence for furniſhing us with ſo 
uſeful a ſupplement to our infirmities, and 


that a better proviſion is made for- our 
happineſs, than to let it depend entirely 
on our own merits. It is beyond the 
power of man to explain by what con- 

trivance or inſtruments either this or any 
5 | other 
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other paſſion is firſt inſerted in the conſti- 
tution ; and if we were able to diſcover it, 
the ſubject would rather belong to philo- 
ſophy than religion. The fact itſelf is 
beyond diſpute, that where there is affinity 
of blood, there may commonly be diſ- 
cerned ſome ſecret propenſity to kindneſs, 
ſome aptneſs to form and continue friend- 
ſhip, which is not obſervable, or not 8 
often, among mere ſtrangers. There are, 
beſides, in the common ſtate and circum- 
ſtances of families, many peculiar pro- 
perties, which eminently tend to call forth 
and improve the principles of natural 
affection. | 
The firſt cauſe * which men are pre- = 

pared for it, we ſhall take the liberty to 

ſuppoſe, is the original likeneſs of temper 

and conſtitution, which may be imagined 
to exiſt in perſons born of the ſame pa- 
rents. In the limbs and countenance 
DE , * 
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this reſemblance is often ſtrongly evident; 
and it ſeems but reaſonable, from the fame 
cauſes, to expect the fame likeneſs in the 
features of the mind. I am ſenſible that 
the ſtrength of this principle may ſeem to 
be invalidated by the exceptions which 
occur to it in common life, ſome of which 
are preſent to every one's memory. But 
then the ſurpriſe which thoſe inſtances are 
always attended with, is a proof that they 
are only exceptions, and contrary to the 
general rule and order of nature. On the 
other fide, we meet with many inſtances 
in hiſtory and common obſervation, where 
particular qualities deſcend from father to 
ſon, and appear to have been hereditary. 
Whole families have continued remarkable, 


through feveral ages, for prudence, wit, 
or bravery ; for a ſerious or a lively tem- 
per. And it is obſervable, that theſe re- 
femblances were more apparent, and feem 
b to 
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to have extended farther in the times of 
ancient ſimplicity, when the nations of the 
earth had little communication with each 
other, and the different races of mankind 
were preſerved ſeparate and unmixed. 
May we not reaſonably imagine that this 
has been in ſome meaſure the cauſe, that, 
of ſmall neighbouring ſtates, one has been 
eminent for valour, another for ingenuity ; 
that one tribe has preſerved a natural pro- 
bity, and the next has been as much diſ- 
tinguiſhed by art and diſſimulation; eſpe- 
cially ſince this has happened in caſes where 
the nearneſs of the ſituation will not ſuffer 
us to impute ſo great variety to the differ- 
ence of ſoil or climate. But though this 
principle ſeems to have a real foundation 
in nature, yet as it does not always operate 
with equal force, and as the evidence of it 
is often obſcured by a mixture of other 
cauſes, we ſhall not much inſiſt upon it, 

Vor. I. G put 
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but proceed to conſider another of much 
higher efficacy to create and nouriſh af- ; 
fection, which is the force of habit and 
cuſtom. Of all the various powers with 
which God has endued the different ranks 
of animals, there is none of more general 
uſe, nor more perfective of their natures, 
than that by which they acquire a facility 
of doing thoſe actions which they are led 
to repeat often. It would be eaſy to ſhow 
that the innumerable powers and inſtincts 
of the brutes themſelves, which appear to 
be given them by the immediate impreſſion 
of nature, are owing, in a great meaſure, 


to this fruitful cauſe. But, in mankind, 


it has much more evident and extenſive 
effects. It influences the talents and cha- 
racters of particular perſons, and forms the 
different manners and genius of nations. 
By education and ſociety, which are but 
different kinds of habit, and which (what- 

| ever 
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ever the great and the learned may think) 
conſtitute the only difference between 
themſelves and the vulgar, men acquire 
new diſpoſitions and principles, and be- 
come ſuch different creatures as to be 
hardly capable of converſing or living to- 
gether. The paſſions which affect large 
bodies of men, and preſerve them united, 
are always founded on a ſimilitude of cir- 
cumſtances and ſituation, which makes 
continually the ſame impreſſions on many 
different minds, and inſenſibly forces them 
to agree in one ſet of maxims and ſenti- 
ments. _ | 

But, without appealing to thoſe rare 
examples, which may be conſidered only 
as extraordinary efforts of diſcipline, the 
obſervation of common life is ſufficient to 
explain how eaſily our affections are drawn 
to each other by the power of habit. Men 
are neceſſarily divided into an infinite 

G2 number 
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number of employments in order to ſupply 
the wants and conveniences of ſociety. 
Thoſe who are placed in the ſame ſitua- 
tion, view the ſame fide of objects in the 
ſame light; they experience the ſame 
ſenſations, combine the ſame ideas, re- 
ceive the ſame notions, and often expreſs 
them in a diale& peculiar to themſelves. 
Agreeably to this, we perceive, in fact, 
that the ſeveral profeſſions and orders of 
men have their reſpective views, pleaſures, 
and paſſions, which qualify them to aſſo- 
clate with each other, and almoſt entirely 
ſeparate them from the reſt of the world. 
This agreement of character renders their 
correſpondence eaſy and pleaſant, endears 
them to each other, by repreſenting in the 
ideas and temper of their companions, the 
flattering reſemblance of themſelves ; and 
is, perhaps, the moſt certain ſource of 
friendſhip. Now, there is no ſct of men 


to 
2 
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to whom this way of reafoning may be 
applied with greater force than to ſuch as 
are united by the ties of blood. For who 
are leſs likely to differ in judgment and 
opinion, than they whoſe earlieſt thoughts 
and language are formed under one do- 
meſtic diſcipline, who receive the ſame 
traditional form of knowledge from their 
common parents? If the reſemblance of 
temper and inclination has any tendency to 
nouriſh affection, and certainly it has a 
very powerful one, none will more pro- 
bably improve in love, than ſuch as are 
drawn into that reſemblance by the daily 
prevalence of cuſtom and familiarity. Our 
manners neceſſarily derive a tincture from 
the characters that occur to us frequently 
and familiarly. There ſeems to be within 
us ſome ſecret principle of imitation, which 
leads us, without our obſervation or con- 
currence, to adopt the ſentiments, diſpo- 

9 ſitions, 
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ſitions, and habits, obſervable in the per- 
ſons whom we converſe with. Even cha- 
racters that have been formed in buſineſs 
and the world, that are guarded by diſſi- 
mulation and intereſt, and confirmed by 
the prejudice of time againſt any innova- 
tion in their manners, have ſtill been ſub- 
ject to ſome impreſſions of this nature. 
But how much more forcible and laſting 
muſt the impreſſions be that are made in 
the days of innocence and ſincerity, before 
their young minds begin to be jealous of 
their ſagacity, and while they are rendered 
eaſy to be pleaſed by their openneſs, their 
curioſity, and their love of amuſement. 
In that innocent beginning of life, inti- 
macies are more entirely formed; becauſe 
the continual tendencies to affection are 
not oppoſed or weakened by ill intentions, 
by ſelfiſh views, or by that prudent ſuſpi- 

cion which grows up with the knowledge 

of 
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of the world. It is then, no doubt, that 
natural affection receives its chief improve- 
ment, and perhaps exerts itſelf with greater 
ſtrength than at any other ſeaſon. In the 
progreſs of education, they uſually ſhare 
together in the pleaſures and liberty of 
youth, and their attachment every day 
becomes more habitual. And if after= 
wards they appear to be ſeparated in the 
yarious roads of buſineſs, and purſuits of 
fortune; yet their interviews are uſually 
frequent enough to keep alive an affection 
that has been ſo well eſtabliſhed, and they 
return with a higher reliſh from the con- 
fuſed, indifferent mixture of the world, to 
the domeſtic fidelity and tenderneſs of their 
relations. But, great as the power of ha- 
bit may ſeem, there is another by which 
they are held together, and which, to 
many, perhaps, will appear of much ſu- 
perior force—and that is intereſt. In the 
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ordinary train of things there cannot but 
happen incidents among thoſe of the ſame 
family which call for their mutual aſſiſt- 
ance, and they are generally frequent 
enough to make them contract a habit of 
being uſeful to one another. From hence 
new obligations are continually ariſing, 
and freſh occaſions of doing good, preſent 
themſelves. It is eaſy to obſerve, but 
it is impoſſible to enumerate, the oppor- 
tunities of kindneſs and gratitude which 
ſpring up perpetually amongſt thoſe who 
are deſcended from the ſame ſtock, who 
dwell under the ſame roof, and are en- 
gaged by education, opinion, habit, and 
duty, in an inviolable alliance. There is 
generally ſome important point which is 
regarded as the common intereſt of the 
family, and nothing is more natural than 
to favour thoſe whole ſucceſs is connected 


with their own. When they are ſeparated | 


in 
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in the different tracks of life, they are ſel- 
dom placed beyond the reach of being ſer- 


viceable to each other; nay are ſometimes 
more enabled to be ſo by the difference of 
their employments: then every particular 
member of a family has always at hand a 
powerful ſupport in the union and aſſiſt- 
ance of the whole: he feels his credit, his 
| influence, and his talents, in a manner, 
' multiplied, and becomes capable of attain- 
ing many ends which could never have 
been compaſſed by his own ſolitary endea- 
yours. This unanimity is alſo the faireſt 
recommendation to the world in general. 
Each member appears ſupported by the 

ſtrength and intereſt of the reſt, and it 
forms a general preſumption in favour of 
their character, that they have ſhown 
themſelves ſuperior to the little vanities and 
competitions that are the common ſources 
of di and we mas add to the other 
motives 
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motives of intereſt, the firm and ſolid * 


poineſs that riſes from the mere intercourſe 


and enjoyment of this natural friendſhip, 
the pleafure of loving with that {trong re- 
liance and ſecurity of affection, very differ- 
ent from the ſuperficial attachments that 
are formed and diſſolved ſo eaſily in the 
commerce of the world. Behold, how 
good and pleaſant a thing it is, brethren, 
* to dwell together in unity.” But, not- 
withſtanding what has been obſerved is 
generally true, yet it cannot be. denied 
that intereſt, at leaſt what the world 


agrees to call ſo, does not, always act in 


ſupport of natural affection. The ſame 


ſpirit of violence and injuſtice by which 


men break through their duty to God and 


the public, may ſometimes prompt them 


to injure thoſe who ought to be deareſt to 
them. An exceſs of vanity, peeviſhneſs, 
or malevolence, may render any one as 


inſup- 
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inſupportable to his relations as to the reſt 
of the world, Contentions in the diviſion, 
or jealouſies in the expectation of an inhe- 
ritance, are ſometimes unavoidable and 
they may be aggravated by the ſuſpicion of 
artifice, or the partialities of weak pa- 
rents. But, in theſe caſes, it is clearly 
the intereſt of all parties to confine the 
diſſention to its proper ſubje&t, not to 
weaken the ties of nature for the ſake of 
ſome precarious gain, but to diſagree in 
ſuch a manner as they ought to do who 
are born to be friends. It will be no loſs, 
at ſuch a time, to give up ſmall advan- 
tages, and make large conceſſions to un- 
reaſonable and obſtinate humours. 'There 
are too many, indeed, who chuſe to de- 
cide their conteſts with their brethren in 
another way; who claim every thing, 
conteſt every thing, hear no excuſes, make 
no allowances, and take care to let no pre- 
tence 
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tence of wrangling be loſt. But theſe 
cannot be called gainers in any ſenſe of the 
word. They caſt away, at once, the 
hopes of mutual ſervice, the treaſure of 
friendſhip and affection which nature had 
provided for the comfort of their lives. 
They engage in contentions that will pro- 
bably laſt long, becauſe they are with 
| thoſe who are moſt nearly connected with 
them; that will probably be violent, be- 
cauſe they are with thoſe who are moſt 
able to hurt them; who know their im- 
prudences and paſſions, who know the 
faults that eſcape the eye of the world. 
Inflamed with malice and raſhneſs, they 
lay open the diſgraces of their family ; 
they make the things which good- nature 
and prudence would keep ſecret, the com- 
mon ſubject of talk and ridicule; and they 
ſuffer, in conſequence, the ſhame, the 
reflections, the loſſes which every one 
muſt 
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muſt ſuffer who gives up the decency of 
his character. Now, this behaviour is ſo 
deſtructive of happineſs (and intereſt, as 
diſtinguiſhed from happineſs, ſignifies no- 
thing that deſerves our regard) that it muſt 
be no ſmall acceſſion of property which, 
to a prudent man, can appear an equiva- 
lent for ſo many miſchiefs. But in this 
caſe, and in many others that ariſe in com- 
mon life, men prejudice themſelves that 
they may injure thoſe they hate, and ne- 
glect their intereſt to indulge their reſent- 
ment. Otherwiſe, in all conteſts in which 
men of integrity can be ſuppoſed capable 
of engaging, it is evidently their mutual 
advantage to decide them in ſuch a man- 
ner as to leave the former ties of friendſhip, 
_ gratitude, and affection, ſubſiſting in their 
full force. We can never guard our peace 


with too many ſecurities againſt the acci- 
dents of life and the malice of the world. 
Thus, 
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94 SERMON Iv. 
Thus, though the madneſs of paſſion may 
make men careleſs of their own and others 
good; though avarice, envy, and malice 
may violate whatever is dear and ſacred, yet 
intereſt will generally be found to join in 
the ſupport of natural affection. 
Perhaps we may appear already to have 
employed too much time in explaining a 
ſubject ſo evident in itſelf, and ſo little 
liable to be conteſted; yet it can never be 
a work entirely uſeleſs to lay open the firſt 
ſources of duty, and to keep them clear. 


There are many principles which are the 
leſs attended to, becauſe it is taken for 


granted that they are ſettled and known: 
and we ſee that inattention may ſometimes 
keep men ignorant of very obvious truths. 
Indeed we cannot, without the higheſt de- 
gree of it, ſuppreſs thoſe evidences of na- 
tural affection which God has implanted 
in our conſtitutions. In what manner, 


and 
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and under what limitations it is to be ex- 


preſſed, may appear a ſubject more worthy 
of our conſideration. But that, too, may 
ſafely be truſted to the determination of an 
honeſt mind. Affection is naturally in- 
yentive, and will, of itſelf, diſcover more 
ways of conveying kindneſs and benefits 
than can eaſily be reduced to a certain rule. 
However, inclination alone is not ſuffici- 
ent to conſtitute duty; that can only ariſe 
from the force of reaſon, and the will of 
our Creator. What his will is in the pre- 
ſent caſe, is revealed with equal clearneſs 
in his written word, and in the intimations 
given us by the nature of things. The 
firſt actions of human life that appear to 
be of any importance, are the domeſtic 
ſervices that paſs between relations. Here 
the notions of right and wrong are formed, 
the firſt eſſays of behaviour are made, and 
the exerciſe of duty is for ſeveral years 
confined 
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confined to the neareſt objects of it. It is 
probable that during this period the only 
actions and objects in which they feel 
themſelves concerned, may appear to them 
almoſt the only things in nature of real 
importance; but time and experience open 
their proſpect, and enlarge their ſphere of 
action. When they take their part in the 
buſineſs of the world, they enter into new 
employments and intereſts, and find them- 
ſelves obliged to act in many different re- 
lations. Now theſe relations, though 
perfectly conſiſtent in themſelves, are yet 
liable to be limited and reſtrained by each 
other; and he is the beſt man who fulfils 
them all with the greateſt exactneſs. 

To diſcern impartially, and to perform 
ſincerely, what is required of us, in theſe 
different capacities, is a taſk which claims 
and deſerves our beſt attention. Thus, to 
inſtance in the ſubject we are treating of, 
much 
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much prudence. and goodneſs of heart is 
| neceſſary to preſerve, at all times, a due 
regard to the original ties of nature, amidſt 
the diſtractions of buſineſs and the changes 
of fortune. Inſtances of miſbehaviour, in 
this reſpect, are but too common. Some 
are blamed for entirely deſerting thoſe 
who are related to, them, in purſuit of 
more profitable attachments. By acquir- 
ing the means of ſerving their brethren, 
they loſe the inclination. Many reap no 
other fruit from the proſperity of their re- 
lations but ſcorn and neglect ; who think 
themſelves too nearly allied to ſuch as 
put the world in mind of the condition 
they lately ſhared with them. Such too, 
in ſome diſpoſitions, is the power of envy, 
that they look with uneaſineſs on the 
riſing talents of thoſe who are moſt cloſely 
conneted, with; them, 30d common. help 
repining at the ſucceſſes. by which they 
Vor. 5 3 hoped 
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hoped themſelves to be made conſiderable: 
and where an equality of circumſtances is 
preſerved, yet their natural union is fre- 
quently too much weakened by little jea- 
loufies and competitions, by diſputes on 
trifles, and the want of mutual indulgence. 
Now there is nothing in all this to deſtroy 
the arguments that have been uſed in fa- 
vour of our earlieſt obligation. All we 
can infer from ſuch inſtances is, that man 
is a changeable creature; that virtue and 
piety do not depend on the temper alone, 
but muſt be ſupported by rational prin- 
ciples and a conſiſtent conduct. For, 
without a due attention to this, it may be 
poſſible to offend againſt duty as much by 
ſerving relations improperly, as by entire- 
ly neglecting them. An exceſſive attach- 
ment to family intereſts becomes at length 
unjuſt and odious, and degenerates into a 
kind of ſelfiſhneſs, which is the ſource of 


- 


-great 
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great iniquity,” It may interfere with moſt 
important obligations; it may obſtruct the 
exerciſe of charity and beneyolence; it 
corrupts our natural candour and equity, 
and forms, by degrees, that mean, con- 
tracted turn of thou ght which deſtroys all 
uſefulneſs and dignity of character. In- 
deed, in theſe caſes, the generality will 
always act as they are led by example and 
opinion, and the ideas of advantage that 
are preſent to their minds: and it is as 
true, that the effects of their conduct upon 
the world and themſelves will be anſwer- 
able to the cauſes of it. But thoſe who 
ſcek to know, and. obey the pure and per- 
fect will of God, will eaſily ſee that one 
obligation is not to be fulfilled at the ex- 
pence of another. Our duty conſiſts in 
acting ſuitably . to all the relations which 
ariſe from our circumſtances and condition, 
in promoting that part of the general 
| 1 happineſs 


r 


happineſs which Providence has com- 
mitted to our care. Here there is little 
room for choice and inclination. What 
our behaviour ought to be is fixed and 
determined by the nature of things. When 
men are led by fancy, humour, or impor- 
tunity, to ſacrifice real duties to favourite 
attachments, they deſtroy the bands of 
their conduct, which immediately becomes 
uncertain and precarious; and they loſe 
the rational, manly enjoyment of life, 
which they only who have experienced 
know how to value. And this unſteadi- 
neſs of character renders them always 
liable to the breach of every obligation, 
and tends to confirm the truth of that 
; alarming aſſertion in St. James, « that 
«© whoſoever ſhall keep the whole law, and 
« yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all.” 
Let us, then, exerciſe with ſteadineſs this 
ſacred authority over our : weakneſſes and 


Our 
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our ſlaviſh defires—it is the nobleſt pre- 
rogative that God has given us. By thus 
conſtantly employing our paſſions in the 
ſervice of our duty, we ſhall ſeize all the 
occaſions of doing good as they ariſe; we 
ſhall ſerve not only our families and our 
friends, but our neighbours, our country- 
men, and all of mankind that come 
within the reach of our benevolence, for 
they alſo are our brethren. 
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Luxe, xvi. 8. 


The children of this world 2 in their gene- 
ration wiſer than the children of hight. 


THIS is a reflection made by our Saviour 
upon the conduct of the unjuſt ſteward, 
who being detected in a long courſe of 
fraud, and having quite loſt all credit 
with his lord, endeavoured to ſecure an 
intereſt with his tenants, by direct ing them 
to bring in unfair accounts. One of only 
a moderate talent for knavery would have 
been filled with fears and ſcruples in ſuch 
a ſituation, He would have been cautious 
of repeating his diſhoneſt practices at the 


H 4 very 
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very inſtant when they were detected; 
and for ſome ſpace of time would wiſh, 
and pretend, and perhaps endeavour to be 
honeſt. But the ſteward in the parable was 
a maſter in his art; he adheres to his 
principles, and takes refuge in the very 
knavery to which he owed his diſgrace. 
It is this conſiſtency of character, this 
ſuperiority in wickedneſs, that gave occa- 
ſion to our Saviour to make the obſervation 
contained in the words of the text, that 
the children of this world are in their 
„ generation wiſer than the children of 
„light.“ The compariſon lies between 
worldly men, who purſue honour, wealth, 
or power, as their chief end, with a conſiſtent 
conduct and a prudent choice of means, and 
thoſe who apply their endeavours with care 
and ſincerity to the better works of righte- 
ouſneſs. The former are ſaid to be wiſer 
in their generation, to proceed with greater 


{kill 
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ſcill and induſtry in the attainment of 
what they ſeek. In what ſenſe and to 
what degree they may be ſaid to do ſo, we 

ſhall enquire. By wiſdom, whether we 
mean the wiſdom of the children of this 
world, or that which is from above, is to 
be underſtood not mere knowledge only, 
but knowledge reduced to practice; that 
knowledge which forms our habits, and 
governs our lives and manners. But as 
knowledge is always an eſſential part of 
wiſdom, nay, the very principle and found- 
ation of it; it is to be conſidered in the 
firſt place, whether good men are as well 
acquainted with their duty, as the ſelfiſh 
men they are compared with are with the 
maxims of worldly prudence. Perhaps 
there is no part of knowledge that lies ſo 
open and obvious to the minds of men, 
or is ſo continually forced upon their ob- 
ſervation by the circumſtances that ſur- 


round 
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round them, as the knowledge of their 
duty. That we ought to reverence and 
adore the Supreme Author of our being, 
is the evident and immediate conſequence 
of his exiſtence: which is proved to our 
underſtanding, and almoſt to our ſenſes, 
by the goodneſs and wiſdom which, 
wherever we turn ourſelves, we fee diſ- 
played in the works of his hands. How 
we ought to live in that ſociety of our 
fellow-creatures where God has placed us; 
the neceſſity of obſerving the laws of 
juſtice; the exquiſite pleaſure and endleſs 
advantages of mutual good- will; the rea- 
ſons why ſobriety and induſtry are prefer- 
able to idleneſs and intemperance, are truths 
of that eaſy and ſimple kind which the 
mind perceives at once, without any effort; 
what the meaneſt are not ignorant of, 
what children diſcover of themſelves. 
And yet he who knows theſe, knows all 

| 0 the 
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the moſt eſſential part of our obligations 
which the will of our Heavenly Father 
has ſubjected us to. Indeed there may 
ſometimes be room for thought and {kill 
in the application of theſe principles to 
the various circumſtances of action. Thus 
in our endeavours to exert that good-will, 
whole part it 1s to conſult the intereſts, 
and promote the happineſs of our neigh» 
bour, there is often room for choice and 
deliberation about the means to be em- 
ployed. Good offices will be of greater 
ſervice, and be better received, if done at 
a ſeaſonable time, or in a well. judged 
manner. Some happy perſons there are, 
and they have fallen more or leſs within 
the obſervation of us all, who are bleſt 
with a dexterity of doing good, have the 
art of ſeaſoning their obligations, and can 
win affection the ſhorteſt way; while 
others, who mean, perhaps, as well, by 
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chooſin g wrong objects, or 1mproper me- 
thods, often waſte their goodneſs in endea- 
vours of little ſervice, and hardly gain 
eſteem. But now if we turn to the 
other part of our ſubject, it appears imme. 
diately, that the knowledge, talents, and 
habits neceſſary to riſe in the world, admit 
of an almoſt infinite extent and variety, 


not to be perfectly comprehended by the 


largeſt and moſt laborious underſtanding. 
Buſineſs is in its nature divided into many 
important heads, each of which branches 
out into ſeveral inferior diviſions, which 
end in a detail of numberleſs minute par- 
ticulars, that can hardly be brought within 
the compaſs of one man's memory or ex- 
perience. The knowledge of mankind, 
of their diſpoſitions and characters, which 
is more or leſs neceſſary in all kinds of 


buſineſs— what a vaſt field does it open 
to us! how full of thought and obſerva- 


tion! 
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tion! What art, what attention, is re- 
quiſite to gain, to lead, to govern the 
inclinations of men, and direct them to 
the advancement of our own deſign! and, 
after the moſt prudent choice and dextrous 
employment of means, how very preca- 
rious is the event! how liable' to be 
altered by chance ; by the cunning of ri- 
vals, or the folly of friends! 

Every one is not endowed with thoſe 
various talents and that ductile temper 
which is fitted for inſinuation and intrigue. 
The fteadineſs and application which are 
neceſſary in the conduct of buſineſs, are 
often found inconſiſtent with that penetra- 
tion and vivacity of thought, which are 
of the utmoſt ſervice to it whenever they 
happen to unite. It may be ſaid, indeed, 
that men who ſeek after wealth and 
power, employ their deſires in the purſuit 
of what is moſt agreeable to them; and fol- 


low 


gathered from gueſs and conjecture. But 
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low the natural ſtream of their paſſions; 
and, by conſequence, it is no wonder if 
they proceed with greater eaſe and ſucceſs 
than thoſe who are continually forced to 
oppoſe nature and inclination in the ſex- 
vice of virtue. But this argument, per- 
haps, has not ſo much force in it as at 
firſt may appear. God has not dealt ſp 
hardly with good men, as to put them 


alone under a neceſſity of never doing 
what they pleaſe. Ambition and avarice 
have ſacrifices to make, and paſſions to be 
reſtrained ; and often put their votaries to 
ſeverer proofs of ſelf-denial, than any that 
are exacted by religion, in. the common 


courſe of things. Beſides, in prudential 


matters, it is the part of wiſdom to be 


guided by appearances and probabilities, 
which are fallacious in their nature, and 
admit of no higher aſſurance than is to be 


In 
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in the performance of our duty, when we 
have done honeſtly and fincerely what ap- 
pears to be right, the propoſed end is ob- 
tained: for the greateſt pitch of good- 
neſs which man can aim at, muſt ſtill be 
ſuch as is conſiſtent with human error and 
weakneſs. But the ſucceſs of the worldly 
man, ſuppoſing' his endeavours to be equal, 
muſt, in its own nature, be far more un- 
certain and precarious. His deſigns may 
have been formed -with judgment, and 
executed with diligence and conftancy. 
He may have provided againſt all diffi- 
culties that could be foreſeen, and maſ- 
tered all that lay in his way; and yet, the 
ſuperior advantages, or better fortune of 
a rival, may deſtroy the whole ſcheme: 
the unſkilful officiouſneſs of his friends 
may ruin it; the ſecret arts of thoſe who 
envy him may undermine it-;— even 
chance itſelf may defeat, in an inſtant, the 


contrivances 
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contrivances that prudence has been la- 
bouring whole years to mature. There is 


ſomething hard and inflexible in the courſe 
of human affairs, that will not give way to 


the advice or endeavours of the wiſeſt. 


Great talents may waſte themſelves in 
uſeleſs efforts, unleſs they happen to be 


favoured by the times, and meet with cha- 


racters and circumſtances fit to Work 


upon. One would think that this dark- 
neſs and uncertainty, which accompanies 
all the intereſted and worldly views of 
men, was deſigned on purpoſe by Pro- 
vidence, to make them endeavour after 
that in which they are always certain of 
| ſucceeding—the advantages of piety, and 
the rewards of a good life. But we are 
fond to acknowledge that this gracious 


purpoſe of our Maker does not uſually 


meet with that concurrence in, mankind, 
which duty, and. reaſon, and intereſt. re- 


* 
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quire of them. Though the law we are : 
under is moſt evidently reaſonable and 
uſeful, though the practice of it has no : 
difficulty in it, but what ariſes from the 
| unwillingneſs and corruption of men ; and 
though it is no leſs calculated by its mild 
and benevolent dictates to pleaſe the heart, | 
than to convince the underſtanding ; yet 
few are found who can be ſaid ſufficiently 
to underſtand, or love, or practiſe it. 
But we muſt ſearch for the cauſes of this 
unhappy negligence, not in the divine law 
itſelf, which is pure and faultleſs, but in 
the corrupt affections and depravity of the 
human heart. It is too obvious to need a 
proof, that the thoughts and inclinations 
of men in general never dwell long upon 
religion, and are very ſeldom turned to- 
wards it. It is neither the faſhion of the 
idle, nor the employment of the buſy part 
of the world : even thoſe who follow vir- 

Vor I. . 1 — tue, | 
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tue, follow it not with that zeal and ſpirit 
with which men purſue the callings by 
which they hope to grow rich and emi- 
nent. There is a lazineſs, a faintneſs, 
ſomething that borders upon indifferency, 
in all endeavours where no intereſt but 
that of piety is in view. It is ſubmitted 
to as a burthen, or obeyed as a law; or 
performed, like an unpleaſant taſk, with 
careleſſneſs and haſte. It is no wonder, 
therefore, if ſuch a ſervice is deſtitute of 
all that vigour and perfection which ap- 
pear in the works of inclination and 
deſire. 'There, the employments which 
men are fatisfied with, and fond of, are 
carried on ina very different manner : even 
the diſappointments and obſtacles, which 
diſcourage the irreſolute, become ſtrong 
incitements to a willing mind ; which call 

forth its warmeſtendeayours, and ſometimes 
make it attain to a degree of excellency 


S ERWGο . - ah 
that ſeemed beyond the reach of its abi- 
lities. They, too, who are employed in 
matters ſuitable to their inclination, con- 
tract a ſteadineſs and conſtancy of action, 
which is always proceeding towards its 
end; and are not diverted from their way 
by the temptations, which others who 
have no reliſh for their buſineſs eaſily give 
into. Now, conſidering the real nature of 
things, it is not at all ſurpriſing that the 
attention of the generality ſhould be more 
ſtrongly turned towards their preſent 
worldly intereſts, than towards the diſtant | 
rewards which are offered by religion. 
They receive their earlieſt and livelieſt im- 
preſſions of pleaſure from ſenſible objects, 
and from thence they form their firſt con- 
fuſed notions of happineſs. Some enjoy- 
ments they are led to by nature and neceſ- 
ſity; and they perceive that, to a certain 
degree, the acquiſition or preſervation of 


I 2 temporal 
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temporal good things is an indiſpenſible 
part of every man's buſineſs. They learn 
to place ſome value upon riches, not only 
by the ſordid example of the covetous, 
but by the economy of the reaſonable and 
prudent. They are neceſſarily taught by 
the practice of the world, and by their own 
ſenſe of things, to look upon credit, in- 
tereſt, .and honours, as real advantages, 
and proper objects of their purſuit. 
Nov inclinations of this kind, if con- 
fidered in themſelves, are right and uſeful; 
fitted to carry on the buſineſs of ſociety, 
and to make our tempers and characters 
ſuch as Providence deſigned them to be: 
and to them in effect are owing the prin- 
cipal conveniences and ornaments that 
belong to human life. Vet it is very 


evident that there are limits beyond which 
they ought not to be indulged ; and that 
there are objects to which they ought not 

. to 
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to be directed; and it is extremely difficult 
for men to moderate the purſuit of thoſe 
things they are fondeſt of, and to which 
their intereſt, as well as pleaſure, is ge- 
nerally underſtood to lead them. Now 
when the paſſions, the prudence, the in- 
duſtry and emulation of mankind, are all 
unanimouſly pointed the ſame way, there 
is nothing wonderful if their ſucceſs and 
attainments ſhould be proportionable to 
their endeavours, and that they ſhould 
grow extremely ſkilful in the gratification 
of their common deſires. But what pro- 
ficiency may we reaſonably expe& theſe 
ſame men ſhould make in a ſtudy of a 
different kind, which pretends to reſtrain 
and regulate, nay ſometimes to contradict 
and ſubdue the very deſires and appetites 
which are the ſtrongeſt ſprings of action? 
Yet, this is what the religion of the 
goſpel, and thoſe who preach it, under- 
1 tale 
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take to perform; and, it muſt be owned, 
they ſucceed accordingly. The principles 
they build upon may be ſelf-evident, the 
conſequences they draw may be clear and 
Juſt, and the concluſions they form may 
be as undeniable as they are important; 
and yet what impreſſion can they be ſup- 
poſed to make upon ſuch as neither love 
nor liſten to them? It is very poſſible to 
remain ignorant, throughnegligence, of the 
plaineſt things; or, through ſlothfulneſs, 
to grow incapable of performing the eaſieſt. 
Even thoſe who have ſhewn themſelves qua- 


lified for the greateſt employments have 


often found themſelves at a loſs in matters 


of much leſs difficulty and conſequence, 


when · they have been put out of their way, 


and called upon to reaſon on ſubjects they 


were ſtrangers to. And thus, our reli- 
gious duties, the knowlege of which is 
ſimple. and obvious beyond any other, 


adapted 
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adapted to all ranks, and ages, and capa- 
cities, agreeable to the cleareſt reaſon of 
our mind, and the natural ſentiments of 
our heart; theſe duties, I ſay, may ap- 
pear abſtruſe and almoſt incomprehenſible 
to ſuch as have ſpent their whole lives in 
tranſgreſſing them. One might be apt to 
imagine from this view of things, that the 
practice of virtue and religion muſt conti- 
nually become fainter and weaker, and, by 
degrees, the very knowledge and remem- 
brance of them be worn away : and it is 
natural to enquire, if the cauſe of right- 
eouſneſs is entirely deſerted by Heaven, 
and left without a witneſs in our hearts. 
But our own hearts will anſwer us, that, in 
the firſt place, we have a ſenſe of right 
and wrong within us, which, in the com- 
mon duties of life, is a plain and faithful 
inſtructor: and though ir may ſometimes 
not be heard, or perhaps be ſilent in the 
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120 SERMON V. 
noiſe of paſſion, or in the {lumber of Care. 
leſſneſs and inattention, yet when we ob. 
ſerve what paſſes without us in the world, 
it always honeſtly diſtinguiſhes the true 
worth of actions and characters. Nobody 
is at a loſs to point out the ſteps by which 
the wretches he ſees are led to ruin and 
poverty : and the generous benefactor, | 
whoſe goodneſs charms and melts the 
hearts of men, has no kind of myſtery in 
his trade; his actions and motives are 
clear and open, every one knows from 
whence they come, and whither they 
tend, and knows himſelf able, if he pleaſes, 
to imitate them. All men have in them 
the ſame principles of life and reaſon, the 
ſame paſſions and faculties, which they 
may mould and temper as they think fit, 


and form themſelves into veſſels for honour 


or diſhonour. We may add farther, that 


' beſides the light of reaſon, by which we 


diſtinguiſh 
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diſtinguiſh the difference of good and evil 


in our actions, there is the voice of con= 


ſcience within us, by which we are con- 
vinced, that in neglecting theſe diſtine- 
tions, we violate the law of our nature, and 
having thus incurred guilt, have thereby 
made ourſelves liable to puniſhment, And 
we cannot believe that the Almighty Go- 
vernor of the world, whoſe works are the 
perfection of order, wiſdom, and beneyo- 
lence, will patiently ſee his laws neglected 
by the creatures whom he formed on pur- 
poſe to obey them. But if, at any time, 
difficulties might ariſe concerning the na- 
ture of duty, or the will and authority of 
their eternal Judge, in the minds of men, 
who follow only the glimmerings of rea- 
ſon, or the falſe luſtre of ſuperſtition ; yet 
no ſuch doubts can ever affect our minds, 
who know what is the pure and perfect 
will of God, and have the treaſures of 

divine 
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divine wiſdom and love revealed to us in 
the holy Scriptures. | 

Now it is evident that theſe religious 
conſiderations, as long as they can be kept 
preſent to the mind, are well able to oppoſe 
the vanities of faſhion, to quench the al- 
lurements of ſenſe, and to ſubdue the 
pride of life; but when they are not 
preſent to the mind, they can have no 
more effect upon it than things entirely 
forgotten, or never known. Here it is 
that men are indiſpenſibly obliged to exer- 
ciſe that power over their faculties, which 
is one of the moſt valuable talents that 
Heaven has truſted to their care. Not- 
withſtanding the obſtinacy of habit, and 
the importunity of paſſion, they may turn 
their attention, if they pleaſe, to the works 
and the rewards of piety. And the oftener 


thoſe excellent ſubjects are thought of, the 


more important will they appear, and the 


more 
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more eaſily be thought of again. Nay, it 
is poſſible for them, by perſevering in 
theſe pious exerciſes, to grow as ſincerely 
fond of virtue as the vain and worldly are 
of their wealth and honours. We ſfome- 
times ſee men, who have been long ad- 
dicted to ſpeculation, purſuing their en- 
quiries with a fondneſs of attention that 
can hardly be diverted by the action of 
ſenſe, or the calls of nafure. But goodneſs 
and piety are not employed in theſe 
abſtruſe matters; they riſe from the natural 
ſentiments of our hearts, and are exerciſed 
in the common buſineſs of life. Vet our 
improvement in them muſt depend, like all 
other improvement, upon habit and appli- 
cation. By perſeverance in theſe, it is 
poſſible -in time to find that true delight in 
the exerciſe of devotion, which the idle 
and luxurious ſeek for in vain in their 
favourite amuſements. A diſintereſted act 
| of 
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of juſtice, a charitable deed that makes the 
heart of the afflicted overflow with com. 
fort and gratitude, may bring as much 
pleaſure, and profit too, to a mind duly 
prepared to receive them, as the worldly 
man can find from the diſcovery of ſome 
ſhorter method of encreaſing his wealth. 
Indeed, if men were capable of taſting 
this ſuperiority of enjoyment in all in- 
ſtances, there would have been no room for 
that obſervation of our Saviour's, ** that 
* the children of this world are in their 
generation wiſer than the children of 
«* light.” But ſo near an approach to per- 
fection is not to be hoped for from the 
generality even of ſincere Chriſtians. That 
perhaps is only the privilege of ſaints and 
angels, and the ſpirits of juſt men made 
perfect. Men will ſtill, no doubt, continue, 
as in all former ages, to join too great an 
attachment to the things of this life with 
| their 
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their endeavours after a better. They will 
be too apt to accommodate religion to the 
faſhion of the age, the tempers of the great, 
and the received conditions of preferment. 
They will praiſe humanity and benevolence, 
but yet find a ſatisfactory reaſon for being, 
on ſome occaſions, injurious and oppreſſive 
to their inferiors. They will condemn the 
corruptions of the age, and lament the 
growth of vice and 1immorality ; but will 
join at the ſame time in the idleneſs, the 
diſſipation, and the pleaſures which are 
the natural cauſes of it.. Now this inſin- 
cere obedience is evidently owing to an 
opinion lurking at the bottom of their 
hearts, that religion is a weariſome taſk, of 
which every prudent man would decline 
as much as he could, impoſed by a ſevere 
Lord, who does not chuſe to lethis creatures 
pleaſe themſelves. It is impoſſible they 
ſhould pay ſo little attention to their duty, 

| if 
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if they conſidered it as the commands of 
their all-wiſe and all-merciful Father, 
given them purely for their own advantage, 
to prevent their injuring themſelves by the 
abuſe of their reaſon and liberty, and to 
guide them in the attainment of their true 
and natural happineſs. And yet that this 
is really the caſe, every one who compares 
the divine law with his own nature, and 
the real ſtate of the world, can hardly 
avoid perceiving. The Pſalmiſt evidently 
ſpeaks from experience, when he aſſures 
us, that the law of the Lord is an unde- 
« filed law, converting the ſoul; that the 
« ſtatutes of the Lord are right, and rejoice 
„ the heart. More to be deſired are they 
e than gold, yea, than much fine gold; 
„ {weeter alſo than honey and the honey- 


* comb. Moreover by them is thy ſervant 


« taught, and in keeping of them there is 
&« great reward.“ 


8 ER. 
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PSALM cvii. 43. 


Whoſo is wiſe, and will confider theſe things, 
even they ſhall underſtand the loving kind- 
neſs of the Lord. | 


THIS pſalm appears, from ſeveral paſſages 
in it, to have been compoſed in memory 
of the return from captivity. The primary 
deſign is to celebrate the mercies of Provi- 
dence in the reſtoration of the Jewiſh peo- 
ple; but having mentioned the loving 
kindneſs of the Lord, the religious mind of 
the Author is ſtruck with the many ob- 
vious marks of it in the conſtitution of 


nature, and takes notice of its appearances 


in 
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In ſeveral inſtances. He obſerves that 
| wickedneſs is uſually followed by puniſh. 
ment. Fools, becauſe of their tranſgreſ- 
« ſions, and becauſe of their iniquities, are 
« afflicted ;”* and though their caſe ſeems 
to be the leaſt of all entitled to compaſſion, 
yet, even theſe, © when they cry unto 
« the Lord in their trouble, he ſaveth 
„ them out of their diſtreſs.” He then 
obſerves the peculiar care of Providence 
attending on thoſe ** who go down to the | 
* ſea in ſhips, and do buſineſs in great 
« waters a2? alluding probably to A ſuc- 
ceſsful voyage performed about that time 
by ſome of his own nation, and which 
might appear the more extraordinary to 
the inhabitants of an inland country. He 
next obſerves the conduct of Providence 
in the irregular changes of the ſeaſons: 
Fe turneth rivers into a wilderneſs, and 
« water-ſprings i into a dry ground. A 
wh fruitful 
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«« fruitful land maketh he barren, for the 
« wickedneſs of them that dwell therein.” 
The inference drawn by him from all 
theſe obſervations, is full of wiſdom and 
piety. +© Whoſo is wiſe, and will ob- 
<« ſerve theſe things, even they ſhall un- 
e ſtand the loving kindneſs of the Lord.“ 
The daily obſervation of what happens in 
the courſe of nature, and in the life of 
man, is fully ſufficient to manifeſt to a 
conſiderate mind the infinite goodneſs of 
our heavenly Father. In order to purſue | 
the ſame kind of meditation into which 
the pious Pſalmiſt has led us, I ſhall firſt 
mention ſome of the proofs of divine 
goodneſs that are viſible in the works of 
nature, and in the condition of mankind ; 
and, ſecondly, point out the moral and re- 
ligious uſes of the doctrine itſelf. 
Though the goodneſs of God is acknow- 
ledged, in general terms, by all who pro- 
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feſs themſelves his worſhippers, yet the 
proofs of it are little attended to, and the 
uſe and importance of it with regard to 
religion are ſeldom duly confidered. Great 
ignorance and obſcurity. muſt neceſſarily 
accompany the notions we form of God. 
He 1s known to us only by his works; 
and when we endeavour to frame in our 
minds an image of his character, we only 
conſider, by an imperfect kind of analogy, 
what human qualities would be the cauſe 
of ſuch events in a Being capable of pro- 
ducing them. What we attribute to the 
Divine Power, or Wiſdom, or Goodneſs, 
may poſſibly be only different exertions of 
the ſame principle; and that, perhaps, ſome 
principle of which we · have no more con- 
ception than reptiles have of human rea- 
ſon and philoſophy. And perhaps there 


may be no ground in the Divine Nature for 


that diſtinction of moral and natural qua- 
lities 
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lities which takes place ſo evidently in 
mankind. Thefe things are mentioned by 
way of caution, and to ſhow that, in order 
to think ſoberly of the hidden things that 
belong to God, we ought, almoſt at every 
ſtep, to be put in mind of our own ig- 
norance. | 

Leaving, therefore, the Divine Nature 
in that awful obſcurity in which it muſt 
probably ever remain to all-created beings, 
it is our buſineſs to ſtudy the viſible effects 
and manifeſtations of it. And we need , 
not look far to ſee that the earth is full 
« of the goodneſs of the Lord ; the earth, 
« O Lord, is full of thy mercy.” Time 
would fail us, if we were to attempt to 
deſcribe the various ranks and natures of 
the creatures who are our fellow inhabit- 
ants on this globe. The ſoil, the climate, 
the element they dwell in, are always 
moſt accurately ſuited to their natures: an 
ample proviſion is made of the food that is 
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132 SERMON VI. 
proper for them; and they are furniſhed 
with the ſtrength and the activity, and 


even with the weapons and the ſagacity 


that is neceſſary to procure it. They all 


purſue the dictates of nature, and during 
their appointed term, enjoy the gratifica- 
tions of life. They feel no diſquiet or 
uneaſineſs, but what ariſes from the actual 
ſenſe of pain, of which they ſuffer no 
more than what immediately affects them, 
without apprehenſion or regret; and even 
that is intended for the preſervation of their 
nature, by guarding againſt what is de- 
ſtructive of it. Their powers are Iimited, 


and their actions uniform; but their condi- 


tion is complete in its kind. Their plea- 
ſures are ſimple and natural, far ſuperior, 
upon the whole, to their ſufferings; ſo that 
we muſt acknowledge them to be placed 
in a ſtate of happineſs: and indeed their 
voices and geſtures are generally expreſſive 
of inward ſatisfaction, and atteſt | the 

goodneſs 
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goodneſs of their Maker. But the race of 
man has a clear and viſible pre-eminence 
over the reſt. He has powers and facul- 
ties allotted to him, which fit him for 
better enjoyments, and a ſuperior kind of 
life. And, beſides this, God has given 
him * dominion over the beaſts of the 
« field and the fowls of the air.” By 
labour, and art, and experience, he is 
enabled to ſubdue their force, and baffle 
their cunning. Nay, ſuch is his ſupe- 
riority, that he can apply their ſtrength, 
their ſwiftneſs, their ſagacity, to ſerve his 
various purpoſes, and uſe them as mere 
inſtruments in the advancement of his own 
deſigns. | 

Man, therefore, of all the beings we 
are acquainted with, undoubtedly poſ- 
ſeſſes the largeſt portion of the divine 
favour. He partakes, in common with 
other animals, of the gratifications of ſenſe, 


6 and 
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and even thoſe are imparted to him with 
more variety, and in greater excellence. 
Beſides this, he has the faculty of reaſon, 
which enables him to obſerve the conſe- 
quences of things, to make trial of what 
is beſt, and to grow wiſe by experience. 
He is alſo enabled to profit by the diſco- 
veries of other men, and the lights of for- 
mer ages. The inferior animals very ſoon 
reach the height of that improvement their 
nature is ſuſceptible of, and there remain 
at a ſtand but the mind of man is in a 
progreſſive ſtate, always acquiring freſh 
information, collecting experience, im- 
proving the arts of life, increaſing the ge- 
neral ſtock of knowledge, and facilitating 


the means of conveying it. And being 
thus qualified to delight in the diſcovery 
and contemplation of truth: he is, by de- 
grees, enabled to raiſe his thoughts above 
the tranſient ſtate of the preſent life, and, 


by 
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by obſerving the wiſdom manifeſted in 
the frame of the world, to collect, at leaſt 
an imperfect knowledge of the great 
Creator. And leſt our reaſoning, through 
inattention or ſenfuality, or the cares of 
the world, ſhould be defective or erro- 
neous, our heavenly Father has himſelf 
revealed to us all that it is our duty to do, 
and given that knowledge and that grace 
which is ſufficient for us: in particular, 
he has confirmed and enlarged the hopes 
of that immortality which nature longed 
after, but not without ſecret doubts and 
miſgivings. 

It is too hard a taſk, in the narrow 
compaſs we have aſſigned to ourſelves, to 
reckon up the advantages that are peculiar 
to mankind: let it ſuffice, that in what- 
ever inſtance reaſon is preferable to ſenſe, 
and art and experience to inſtinct; in 
whatever reſpect the wiſdom and ſtrength 
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136 SERMON VI. 
of numbers united in ſociety, are ſuperior 
to ſolitary brutal force and ignorance ; all 


this is to be numbered among the privi- 
leges of mankind. And it adds much to 


the dignity of their character, that God 


has made them capable, as it were, of an 

intercourſe with himfelf by devotion and 
prayer; that he conſiders them as creatures 
fit to be truſted with their own conduct, 
and governs them not by neceſſary im- 
pulſes, but by the freedom of reaſon and 
law. And even the government we are 
required to ſubmit ourſelves to, perhaps is 
the greateſt proof of the divine goodnefs 
we have received. The obedience which 
God has exacted from us as the rule of 
behaviour in our commerce with the world 
is, to do unto other men as we would 
* they ſhould do unto us.“ As if the 
endleſs diſplay of his bounty in the uni- 
verſe had been inſufficient to anſwer all the 
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good purpoſes of his benevolence, he ex- 
horts and commands his creatures to unite 
in procuring their own happineſs, to join 
their endeavours in carrying on the public 
good, Now, the very exerciſe of this 
duty is not only productive of the good 
effects which it aims at, but is in itſelf a 
pleaſure of the moſt exalted kind. Un- 
happy is that mind which knows not the 
delight that is felt in doing good, and the 
love and gratitude that ought to attend the 
receiving of it. Could we ſuppoſe the 
lame benefits to be the produce of chance, 
or the gifts of fortune, or even the rewards 
of induſtry ; yer, without the intercourſe 
of mutual obligation, the moſt exquiſite | 
part of the enjoyment would be loſt. So 
great has appeared the attention of Provi- 
dence, not only to our happineſs itſelf, 
but even in the manner and circumſtances 
that may recommend and endear it to us. 
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1338 SERMON VI. 


This 1s no where more clearly manifeſt 
than in the ties of natural relation by which 
men are linked together by the communi. 
cation of benefits which are made neceſſary 
by their ſituation. The exiſtence, the 
nouriſhment and protection of the whole 
ſpecies, in 'their early years, are owing 
entirely to that ſtrong, and, in ſome ſenſe, 
involuntary love and tenderneſs, which 
is implanted, for the wiſeſt ends, in the 
boſom of their parents. And even in the 
common intercourſe of life between per- 
| ſons who are no wile related, there ariſe 
continually ſuch calls for relief and aſſiſt- 
ance, ſuch demands for aid and advice in 
all buſineſs of conſequence, that it ſeems 
to have been the ſtudy of nature to unite 
and endear men to each other, by render- 
ing their mutual ſervices ſo neceſſary. Nor 
is it an argument to the contrary, that men 
are capable of malice and enmity, and can 

occa- 
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occaſionally take pleaſure in the miſchief 
and injuries they bring upon their neigh- 
bours ; for this is evidently owing not to 
the due exerciſe, but to the corruption, of 
reaſon and temper. The intention of na- 
ture is clear and evident, and whoſoever 
thwarts it will have much to ſuffer and 
much to anſwer for. | 

Having, therefore, all the marks of the 
divine goodneſs we have mentioned, and 
numberleſs others continually impreſſed 
upon our minds, let us, in the next place, 
conſider the moral and religious uſes to 
which theſe obſervations may be applied. 

In the firſt place, the leaſt and loweſt 
return we can make for all the bleſſings 
conferred upon us is to be contented and 
pleaſed with them. It would be unpar- 
donable ingratitude to repine and murmur 
at our ſituation, when it appears to have. 
been the intention of Nature and Provi- 

; dence 
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140 SERMON VI 
dence to. make us happy. Mankind, 


indeed, are not exempt from ſufferings, 
which proceed in many inſtances from the 
natural cauſes which are neceſſary to their 
preſervation and welfare. But if we take 
away thoſe evils which are of our own 
making, the pangs of envy and diſcontent, 
of malice and reſentment, the pains with 
which nature is loaded by luxury and in- 
temperance, human life, in its pure natu- 
ral ſtate, will appear to abound in com- 
forts and enjoyments ; and its ſufferings 
will be reduced to a few natural evils 
which ſeldom occur, and are very ſupport- 
able in themſelves. On the contrary, the 
fources of our happineſs are always open; 
pleaſures are diſtributed to us with a liberal 
hand, and there are few but have ſuffered 
more from the exceſs than from the want 
of them. The meaneſt condition of life 
is not without enjoyments that are ſome- 
times 
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times the envy of their betters. So great 
is the profuſion of benefits that is ſhowered 
upon us by the divine beneficence, that 
many of them eſcape our notice, not be- 
cauſe they are inconſiderable, but becauſe 
they are common and general ; whereas 
the ſufferings men feel are always obſerved 
and remembered, and are commonly very 
needleſsly increaſed by apprehenſion and 
impatience. Mankind, if they pleaſe, 
may abuſe the favour of Heaven, convert- 
ing the innocence of natural pleaſure into 
criminal exceſſes, employing their reaſon 
and other faculties to make themſelves and 
their fellow- creatures miſerable ; but let 
them not impute to Providence the evils 
they bring upon themſelves. Nothing is 
plainer from the whole conſtitution of na- 
ture, than that God has ſhown more kind- 
neſs to mankind than they bear to one 
another ; and that, however they may 

abuſe 
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abuſe the liberty he has given them, his 
gracious intention is, that, practiſing the | 
works of righteouſneſs, they ſhould ſpend 
their days in happineſs and love. For, in- 
deed, if human felicity may in any cafe 
be conſidered as an object worthy the at- 
tention of our heavenly Father, it is in the 
performance of that obedience, and of 


thoſe ſervices, which are declared to be 


due to him by reaſon and nature. If, 
therefore, good men feel, at any time, 
uneaſineſs and terror in the exerciſe of their 
religious duties, let them be aſſured that it 
muſt be owing to ſome unjuſt opinion 
which they have conceived of the divine 
nature. Virtue and innocence can have 
nothing to fear from him who is the pro- 
tector of innocence, and the rewarder of 
virtue. . | | 

If we conſider fairly the nature of our 
ſituation, ſo well ſuited to our faculties 


and 


kh AS 
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and our wants; the advantages we enjoy 
beyond other animals, and thoſe which 
many of us enjoy beyond other men ; that 
in the immenſe variety of the creation 
there is hardly an object from whence we 
do not evidently detive fome good, con- 
venience, or ſatisfaction, which does not 
ſome way tend to the increaſe of know- 
ledge, or the improvement of lite ; that 
theſe bleſſings are continually improving 
upon us; that we poſſeſs many uſeful diſ- 
coveries, many valuable conveniences, that 
were unknown to our forefathers; and that 
poſterity will doubtleſs have the ſame kind 
of advantage over ourſelves: putting all 
theſe things together, and feeling the end- 


leſs obligations we are under to the great 


Giver of all this good, ſurely it muſt appear 
to every rational mind that the moſt juſt, 
moſt ſuitable, moſt honourable employ- 
ment of our lives, muſt conſiſt in ſhow- 


ing. 
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ing, by all the methods in our power, 
our gratitude, and a conſtant wakeful ſenſe 
of his goodneſs. His mercies are conti. 
nually paſſing over our heads, too numer. 
ous to be diſtin&tly perceived, and full of 

deeper wiſdom: and utility than our com- 
prehenſions can reach. But let not the 
greateſt of them paſs by unnoticed ; let us 


obſerve, remember, and acknowledge them 


to the utmoſt of our power. Let us ſingle 
out the more illuſtrious manifeſtations of 
his goodneſs, and render them familiar to 
our minds; and where can we find more 
eminent inſtances of it than in the revela- 


tion of the goſpel, which, indeed, is no- 


thing more than the continuance and per- 
fection of that goodneſs which has been 


diſplayed from all eternity in his works. 


It was perfectly agreeable to that divine 
love and goodneſs we have endeavoured 


to deſcribe, to place our firſt parents in 


Paradiſe 
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Paradiſe, amidſt all the means of happi- 
neſs, and with the powers of body and 
mind which are fitted to the enjoyment 
of it. It was yet a greater inſtance of his 
fatherly goodneſs, after theſe privileges 
were. forfeited by the tranſgreſſion of his 
commands, to receive them and their poſ- 
terity into favour, and to give them a ca- 
pacity of attaining a ſtate of more perfect 
felicity than what they had loſt. That 
this great work was conducted by the in- 
tervention of a divine perſon, the only Son 
of God, is a myſterious depth of merey 
and wiſdom, which our hearts muſt adore 
and reverence, but which our minds can 
never comprehend, ſince the angels in vain 
endeavour to look into it. All the know- 

ledge of this high tranſaction that is neceſ= 
: ſary for us, is contained in the moſt au- 
thentic of all hiſtories, the Holy Scrip- - 
tures. Great bleſſings and privileges, 
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which call for our utmoſt praiſe and gra- 
titude, we there find are conferred upon 
us by means far ſurpaſſing our narrow un- 


derſtandings. That part which lies moſt 


level to our capacities, and may therefore 
moſt uſefully be conſidered by us, is, that 
this Divine Perſon appeared amongſt us in 
the form of a man, atteſting his divinity 


by ſigns and miracles, and teaching the 


world a holy law, containing the pure and 
perfect will of God. Perhaps it would be 
natural to expect that a law delivered by 
ſuch a perſon, and with this divine ſo- 
lemnity, ſhould contain ſomething new, 
and till then unknown to the world. But 
this law, as it is recorded in the goſpel, 
is exactly the ſame, as far as we are able 
to compare them, with thoſe rules of life, 
which nature and reaſon would dictate to 
ſuch ereatures as men in ſuch a ſituation 
as theirs. In this part there is nothing 

. difficult 
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difficult to be underſtood, no ſtrange ob- 
ſervances, no myſterious ceremonies. The 
ſum and ſubſtance of our duty is plain 
truth and juſtice, the equitable conſidera- 
tion of our neighbour's caſe and our own; 
that peaceable temper which every body 
cſteems and wiſhes to live with; that hu- 
manity which is the growth of our OWn 
hearts ; that compaſſion and indulgence of 
which the guilty and unfortunate. ſtand ſo 
much in need, and which are ſo amiable 
and endearing in the ſight of God and 
man. And we need no other inſtructor in 
our duty to God than the remembrance of 
his loving kindneſſes, and the natural. im- 
preſſion they ought to make upon a grate- 
ful heart. Be not ſurpriſed that it ſhould 
be thought an employment worthy of the 
Son of God to teach ſuch plain uſeful 
truths as theſe. In the obſervation of theſe 
truths conſiſts all that is great, and excel- 
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148 SERMON VI. 

lent, and divine in man. Notwithſtand. 
ing that they are plain and ſimple, that it 
was the buſineſs of every man to learn 


them, that many who were wiſe in their 
own conceit affected to make it their ſtudy 


to teach them; yet, before the days of 
our Saviour, they were generally neglected 
or miſunderſtood, or at beſt imperfectly 
known. It is by obedience to this ſimple 
law that we can alone ſecure to ourſelves 
the glorious inheritance purchaſed for us 
by the life and death of our bleſſed Savi- 
our, and the myſterious redemption of 
man. It is only by obedience to this law 
that we can hope to ſteer through the ſhift- 
ing ſcenes of this world, the returns of 
ſucceſs and diſappointment, the mingled 
intercourſe of friends and enemies, the 
imperfect enjoyments which we greedily 
ſeek after, but ſeldom meet with, and the 
uncertain conſequences that attend upon 


all 
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all that we do; and it is on this alone that 
we muſt ground our hopes and expecta- 
tions of the rewards allotted to the juſt in 
a future ſtate, when the goodneſs of God 
ſhall be made manifeſt by completing the 
happineſs of his creatures, 
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GaL. v. 1 I. 
Brethren, ye have been called unto liberty, 


only uſe not liberty for an occaſion to the 
fleſh, but by love ſerve one another. 


MoST of thoſe who, in our own days, | 
have declared againſt Chriſtianity, have 
been offended with the ſtrictneſs and ſe- 
verity of its precepts. On the contrary, 
the Apoſtle St. Paul, who certainly knew 
the nature of the doctrine he taught, re- 
preſents it in the text, and many other 
paſſages, as the law of liberty. 

That we may comprehend the full ex- 
tent of his meaning, we ſhall endeavour, - 
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152 SERMON VII. 
in the firſt place, to explain what ſtate of 
liberty it is into which we are admitted by 
the goſpel. We ſhall, ſecondly, conſider 
the abuſes of that liberty, implied in thoſe 
words, only uſe not liberty for an occa- 
„ ſton to the fleſh.” And, thirdly, we 
ſhall ſnow how thoſe abuſes are rectified | 
or prevented, if by love we ſerve one. | 
another.“ | | 
There is a great analogy between reli. 
gious and civil liberty. Civil liberty does 
not imply a freedom from all reſtraint ; 
for that is the very ſtate of licentiouſneſs, 
to remove the inconveniences of which | 
civil government was firſt erected. For 
every man to do what is right in his own 
eyes, is to expoſe every man to ſuffer by 
the malice and caprice of his neighbours : | 
ſo that they who propoſe to live at peace 
and quiet, and even with freedom, will 
find it neceſſary for them to give up ſome 
part 
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part of their liberty, in order to preſerve 
the reſt. And, ſuch an eſtabliſhment. be- 
ing the reſult of choice and deliberation, 
the choice of men carefully conſulting 
their own intereſt, is reaſonably conſidered 
as a ſtate of freedom; for it is the freeſt 
condition in which men can live in ſecu- 
rity. Now, religion being a; ſpecies of 
government, the government not of our 
external behaviour, but of our hearts and 
minds, by the laws. and influence of our 
heavenly Father; the freedom. we. are to 
ſeek for here is ſomething of the ſame 
kind with that civil liberty we have en- 
deavoured to deſcribe; not a freedom from 
all check and. reſtraints, but from ſuch 
only as are not impoſed on us by the di- 
vine law, which, as it flows either from 
revelation, or ariſes immediately from the 
conſtitution of nature, to ſubmit to it is 
to obey our own reaſon, and what ought 
"oy 
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to be our choice. For, indeed, the pre. 
cepts of religion are as neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve the innocence and procure the per. 
fection of our natures, as the civil laws 
are to ſecure our lives and properties. The 
former, in reality, as much concern our 
intereſt and happineſs, and, conſequently, 
ought to be ſubmitted to as freely as the 
latter. As for thoſe actions which are 
held indifferent, and which, nevertheleſs, 
employ the chief part of the time even of 
the wiſeſt and the buſieſt men, it is an un; 
doubted right of our Chriſtian liberty to 
manage them according to our own diſ- 
eretion. Vet, even if any of theſe actions 
ſhould happen to become of importance to 


our neighbour's happineſs, or our own, 


they immediately change their nature, and 
are to be regulated by the general princi- 
ples of our duty. But to do this, in all 
inſtances, requires more diſcernment and 

more 


SER MON VIE 1 
more attention than the generality of men 
are always maſters of. However, in this 
conſiſts a great and eminent part of our 
Chriſtian liberty: for we are not tied 
down to the punctual obſervance of times 
and ceremonies. Nothing uſeleſs or trivial 
is enjoined in the goſpel. Even the in- 
ferior branches of moral duty are not very 
diſtinctly enumerated and deſeribed; but 
the great outlines of duty, the principles 
from whence an honeſt and conſiderate 
mind may collect how we ought to act in 
particular caſes, theſe are laid down, and 
inculcated with the greateſt force and evi- 
dence. That we ſhould render to all their 
dues; “ fear to whom fear; honour to 
« whom Honour is due.“ That we ſhould 
love our neighbours as ourſelves ;” that 
« whatſoever we would that men ſhould 
do unto us, even ſo we ſhould do unto 
' them ;” that we ſhould . follow that 

2m which 


„ which is good to all men;” that we 
ſhould live ſoberly, righteouſly, and 
% godlily, in this preſent world.“ Theſe 


and ſuch like general deſcriptions are 


given, that we may attend to the true 
foundations of our duty ; that we may en- 
large our minds by accuſtoming them to 
the contemplation of what is good upon 
the whole, and be under a neceſlity of ex. 


erciſing our reaſon, and applying it to par- 


ticular caſes as they ariſe. Had there only 
been given to us a vaſt number of uncon- 
nected precepts, the burthen upon the mg- 
mory would have been inſupportable ; the 
meaning of many expreſſions, from the 
nature of words and things, would neceſ- 
ſarily have been obſcure, and not under- 
ſtanding the general deſign of the whole, 
we ſhould have been liable to impoſition, 
from the cunning of thoſe who lie in wait 
to deceive. But God has not dealt fo with 

it us. 
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us. He has made us judges not only of 
our own conduct, but of the rule we are 
to follow. He has not preſcribed to us, in 
every inſtance, the moſt minute directions 
to regulate our behaviour; but he has 
opened and laid before us the great foun- 
tains from whence they flow. The 
« commandments of the Lord are pure, 
« enlightening the eyes.” This is the 
ſureſt method of working upon rational 
and liberal minds; this ſecures us moſt 
effectually from the impoſitions of deceiv- 
ers, and from the weakneſs and diſhoneſty 
of our own hearts; this ought to open all 
the ſources in our nature-of duty and gra- 
titude towards him who has taught and 
enabled us to perform that rational ſer- 
vice which alone can be acceptable to the 
Father of Spirits. Having thus endeavour- 
ed to explain the liberty wherewith Chriſt 
has made us free, we ſhall next conſider 

the 
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the abuſes of that liberty, referred to in 
the text: Uſe not liberty for an occa- 
„ fion to the fleſh.” 
At the time when our Apoſtle wrote, 
the moſt flagrant abuſe of this liberty was 
to plead an exemption from ſome parts of 
the moral law, on a pretence that it was 
aboliſhed, together with the ceremonial 
law. Chriſt himſelf, from the beginning, 
was aware of this perverſeneſs in ſome of 
his followers, and one would ſuppoſe had 
taken the moſt effectual means to prevent 
it. Think not,” ſays he (in his firſt 
public diſcourſe to the Jews), ** that I am 
come to deſtroy the law and the pro- 
* phets; I am not come to deſtroy, but 
« to fulfil.” Notwithſtanding ſo great an 
authority, this abſurd and weak ſpirit of 
interpretation appears, from ſome paſſages 
in ſcripture, . to have - prevailed in the 
Apoſtles time; and, ſoon after, eccleſiaſti- 
I 


cal hiſtory is full of it. The doctrine of 
abſolute unconditional election and repro- 
bation, which makes the ſalvation of men 
depend on ſomething entirely foreign to 
their own behaviour; the indefectibility 
of the di vine grace, and the irreſiſtible im- 
pulſes of the Spirit, have all the ſame ten- 
dency to deſtroy the neceſſity of good 
works. | | 
Every man naturally deſires the favour 
and protection of that Almighty Being in 
whoſe hands are the iſſues of life and 
death, But it is not ſurpriſing that ſuch 
as deſpair of entering at the ſtrait gate, by 
patient endurance in virtue and goodneſs, 
ſhould ſeek after ſome ſhorter and plea- 
ſanter road to Heaven, ſome wider paſ- 
ſage, that may let them-through with all 
their errors and vices about them. And 
even in our own Church, which, diſdain- 
ing all ſuch arts and expedients, is. con- 
tented 
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tented with thoſe terms of ſalvation which 
it has pleaſed the wiſdom of God to offer 
to us, there often appears a diſpoſition to 4 
abuſe the Chriſtian liberty we are truſted 5 
Vith, by evading ſome part of our duty. : 
Let us ſearch our own hearts, and conſider © 
how apt men are to miſlake, or diſſemble, 
what they owe to God and their brethren, 
In thoſe matters which are held indiffer. 
ent, how few are ſufficiently attentive to 
the circumſtances which make them be- 
come vicious or hurtful by the exceſs ? It 
is eaſy to tranſgreſs the limits of prudence 
in the uſe of thoſe pleaſures which, of 5 
themſelves, are innocent and natural, and 
which were intended, by Providence, for 
the relief of care and labour. It is not 
uncommon for many, who are unconſci- 
ous of any impropriety in their conduct, 
to give themſelves up to a life of amuſe- 
ment and diſſipation. But, in theſe caſes, 


it 
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it is evident that they indulge an dus 
exerciſe of the liberty which God has 
given them over actions indifferent in 
themſelves. Great caution and modera- 
tion are required, even in lawful things, 
to uſe them lawfully. For, in reality, 
the actions which we call indifferent, are 
not ſtrictly and abſolutely ſo, but are only 
regarded as ſuch, when compared with 
others of greater importance. Times and 
circumſtances have, and ought to have, a 
great influence upon our conduct. Hardly 
any action we do is ſo infignificant, but 
that it may be performed with more or 
leſs prudence and propriety. Whether a 
man allows himſelf, for once, ſome parti- 
cular diverſion is a matter of little conſe- 
quence; but it would grow a very ſerious 
affair, ſhould he repeat it ſo often as to 
interfere with his buſineſs or his duty. 
God has ſent us into the world, not t merely 
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to look about us and take our pleaſure, but 
to worſhip him, to ſupply our own wants, 
and be uſeful to our fellow-creatures. He 
that has a family to provide for, a country 
to ſerve, a profeſſion to follow, a mind to 
improve, and a fortune either to make or 
to be taken care of, is not at liberty to fas 
crifice ſuch important objects to mere 


amuſement. Even thoſe who live in the 


greateſt affluence, and ſeem placed by for- 
tune above the cares and the buſineſs of the 
world, can never exempt themſelves from 
their ſhare of that dependence, and thoſe 
ſervices, which God exacts from all his 
reaſonable creatures. The wealth and lei- 
ſure.in which they abound are not entirely 
their own: he that. gave them expects 
that they ſhould be ſpent with innocence, 
with prudence, and uſefulneſs ; which is 


a taſk requiring more thought and trouble 


than eyery one who wiſhes to be rich may 
| 7 at 
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at firſt apprehend. Their friends, their 
neighbours, eſpecially their poor neigh- 
bours, have claims upon them, which no 
man can neglect without ſuffering in his 
character, in his enjoy ments, and in his 
reflections upon his own conduct. Theſe, 
and many other particulars, together with 
the improvement of his own mind which 
a ſtate of leiſure and affluence ſhould natu- 
rally lead to, which the world expects from 
him, as the peculiar duty of men of rank, 
and which, if neglected, will occaſion 
contempt in others, and remorſe and ſelf- 
condemnation in himſelf, all theſe are 
perpetual checks upon that liberty which 
is allowed to us over indifferent things, 

and which we are apt to extend too far. 
The laſt abuſe of liberty I ſhall mention 
is, when men, not content with acting as 
they pleaſe themſelves, affect to preſcribe 
rules and limits to the actions and opini- 
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ons of others. This meddling and tyran- 
nical temper appears but too frequently ; 


and when truſted with power, and carried 


to exceſs, has occaſioned more miſery and 
wickedneſs in the world than any other 
cauſe. But if our Chriſtian liberty be any 
thing more than a name, ſurely every fol 
lower of Chriſt has an equal title to it. 
The very claim that I make, under the 
words of the text, to a right of thinking 


and acting for myſelf, implies that my 


neighbour exactly has the ſame right, and 
in as large an extent ; for the declaration 
is general, and every one is the object of it. 
Without looking back to thoſe ages of 


barbarity and perſecution, which were the 


diſgrace of religion and of human nature, 
let us think it our happineſs to live in an 
age of temper and moderation, when it is 
at laſt diſcovered, that the ſame God may 
be worſhipped with ſome difference of 
. 5 29 form 
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form and language, without any temporal 
inconvenience, any breach of charity, or 
cutting each others throats. In us it 
would be particular impropriety to refuſe 
to any that liberty which we exerciſe our- 
ſelves in-a greater degree than any other 
nation upon earth ; and let that liberty be 
extended as far as reaſon and the law of 
God will permit. Experience has taught 
us, that nothing can more improve the 
underſtanding of a people, and conſe- 
quently their manners and virtue, than to 
leave them the privilege of thinking and 
acting as they pleaſe, in all caſes where 
the right of our neighbour, and the pub- 
lic, can receive no injury, This, by fre- 
quent trials, affords opportunities of diſ- 
covering what is right in opinion, and rea- 
ſonable in practice. Falſe reaſonings, 


themſelves, may ſometimes teach the road 


to truth, by marking the deviations from 
M3 it; 
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it; and the ill conſequences of imprudent 
conduct are oftentimes the moſt effectual 
inſtruction that can be given to avoid or 
forſake it. Beſides, without exerciſing 
this general liberty, we cannot know to 

what a height human improvements may 
be carried. The field that lies open to art 
and induſtry, appears to be hitherto inex- 
hauſtible; and, when a man's endeavours 
are led by inclination and liberty, difficul- 
ties of every kind are ſurmounted, and 
higher degrees of perfection are attained. 
Moe are to ſhow, in the third place, how 
theſe abuſes of liberty are rectified or pre- 
vented, if by love we ſerve one another. 

It was natural for a ſociety that was 
united by ſo many ties as that of the pri-- 
mitive Chriſtians, to feel a more than com- 
mon regard for each other: they had the 
ſame Maſter, the ſame worſhip; were en- 
gaged in the ſame cauſe, and expoſed to 
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the ſame ſufferings : and the minds of 
men are always moſt powerfully affected 
by theſe connexions at the beginning of a 
new inſtitution, when they firſt engage in 
them. Beſides this, it was alſo the parti- 
cular precept of their Lord, inculcated in 
his life, and recommended at his death ; 
the new commandment that he gave them, 
« that they ſhould love one another. 
This mutual love was abſolutely neceſſary 
for their preſervation, in a ſtate of weak-' 


neſs and perſecution, and was the ſource 


of the few comforts that were conſiſtent 
with their ſituation. St. Paul recommends 


it to the Galatians as. a remedy againſt 
thoſe abuſes of Chriſtian liberty which 


men are very apt to indulge, even under 


the moſt humiliating circumſtances. For, 


as love worketh no ill to its neighbour, it 


will neceſſarily ſtifle all thoſe deſires and 


actions which have any tendency to the 


M4 pre- 
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prejudice of our brethren. Love is mani- 
feſted by a conſtant attention to ſerve and 
pleaſe them who are the objects of it. It 
adopts their intereſts ; it eonſults their hus. 
mours and inclinations ;: it excuſes their 
weakneſſes, and is glad to facrifice any 
little advantage of its own, to obtain their 
praiſe and eſteem. It will abridge its own 
legal and natural liberties, in compaſſion 
to the errors and prejudices of its brethren. 
If meat make my brother to offend,” 
faith St. Paul, with a noble warmth of 
benevolence, ** I will eat no fleſh while 
«© the world ſtandeth, left I make my 
* brother to offend.” And we need waſte 
no time to. prove, that a diſpoſition which 

is ſo tender even of the infirmities of 
others, will be very cautious of doing any: | 
injury to their real rights and intereſts: 
But here ſome may object to us, that ſup- 


; poſing it to be granted that love is a very 


po wer- 
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powerful inſtrument in the performance of 
our duty; yet, conſidering that it will not 
always riſe at our command, and that it 
cannot operate where it is not, of what 
uſe can this precept be to thoſe who feel 
no ſuch paſſion in their breaſts? To this 
we anſwer, that if they do not feel it, it 
is owing to an inexcuſable want of obſerv- 
ation and attention, and is ſo far their own 
fault. He that reflects but a little on the 
preſent ſcene of things, will ſee and feel 
that we are in ſome degree concerned in 
the happineſs of our fellow-creatures, who 
have the ſame form, the ſame paſſions and 
appetites, the ſame. powers of body and 
mind, and partake of the ſame conditions 
of life, the ſame joys and ſufferings with 
ourſelves ; and who have all received the 
| fame ſtrong impreſſion of the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of their Creator. There will 
farther ariſe new motives for our benevo- 
| | lence 
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lence towards men who live in the ſame 
country, obeying the ſame laws, profell. 
ing the ſame religion, and inheriting many 
ties of union and affection in the rights 
and cuſtoms and traditions of their an- 
ceſtors. But, beſides theſe general obli- 
gations to benevolence, we have uſually 
the aſſiſtance of others that are nearer and 
more intereſting. For, who are the per- 
ſons whom we ſhould be cautious not to 
offend by an abuſe of our liberty? Thoſe 
with whom we live and converſe, with 
whom we tranſact buſineſs, with whom we 

| ſhare our amuſements; ſome of whom 
have done us important ſervices, and mot 
of -them many little offices of kindneſs: 
perſons united to us by kindred, by friend- 
ſhip, by neighbourhood, by all the innu- 
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great effort of affection to chuſe to abſtain 
from injuring or offending ſuch objects as 
theſe, or even to take a pleaſure in ſerving 
them. And ſuppoſe a man was ſo unna- 
turally formed, and ſo unlike the reſt of 
his ſpecies, that he could feel no concern 
for the intereſts and happineſs of his 
brethren, it would ſtill be his duty to act 
as if he felt it, and to promote their in- 
tereſt and happineſs. The taſk, indeed, | 
would be painful, and harder than God 
uſually requires of us ; for he has not only 
made us capable of love and benevolence, 
but has implanted them in our hearts, in 
order to eaſe the burthen of our duty; and 
it we keep them clear from the ſeeds of 
malice and envy, and ſuffer them to grow 
up to their full maturity, and let charity 
have its perfe& work, our duty will then 
be no burthen at all. Not only the abuſes 
ol liberty, but every other inſtance of fin 


and 
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and weakneſs, will be eaſily ſubdued, 


and the commandments of our heavenly 


Father completely obeyed; for love is the 


fulfilling of the law. 
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PSALM xxxvii. 7. 


Reſt in the Lord, and wait patiently for 
him : fret not thyſelf becauſe of him aer 
proſpereth in * Way. 


OF all religious truths, there is none 
more readily and more univerſally acknow- 
Jedged than the juſt and equitable admini- 
ſtration of Providence: but then it is ac- 
knowledged only in a looſe and general 
way ; for the particular inſtances of it are 
continually excepted to and diſputed. It 
is eaſily enough admitted, that the remote 
parts of the world, which we are entire 
ſtrangers to, are governed with the utmoſt 
_ wiſdom; ; 
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wiſdom; but at home we hear nothing but 


complaints of hardſhip and injuſtice ; of 
merit neglected, or not ſufficiently re- 
warded : that thoſe who are inferior to 
their neighbours in all other reſpects, are 
commonly before them in proſperity : that 
the good are paſſed over and deſpiſed; 
while the idle, the profligate, the un- 
worthy, are ſure to be the favourites of 
fortune and Providence. This is one of 
the innumerable inſtances we meet with 
that ſhow how much ſelf-love impoſes 


upon reaſon; what partial, what unjuſt, 


what unqualified judges we are of almoſt 


every thing that relates to ourſelves; and 
it is an inſtance in which the righteous 


themſelves are ſometimes included. As 


% for me,” ſaith the Pſalmiſt, ** my feet 
«© were almoſt gone, my ſteps had well 
ec nigh ſlipt; for I was envious at the 
$6 fooliſh, when I ſaw the proſperity of 
VVV 
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« the wicked.” The Pſalm from whence 
our text is taken, was compoſed on pur- 
poſe to remove theſe unjuſt reſentments; 
and the words we have choſen are ſuch as 
condemn all kinds of vicious uneaſineſs 
ariſing in our minds at the proſperity of 
others, and which are comprehended 
under the name of Envy. We ſhall firſt 
ſhow the unreaſonableneſs of that paſſion 
in itſelf, and the miſchief it occaſions, 
which will explain the fitneſs of the 
precept, Fret not thyſelf becauſe of 
him that proſpereth in his way:“ 
and we ſhall prove, afterwards, that to 
« truſt in the Lord, and wait patiently 
for him,” is the true remedy for that 
unhappy paſſion. | 
To be uneaſy at the good fortune or 
happineſs of another, conſidered ſimply in 
itſelf, and not as a diminution of our own, 
is, perhaps, beyond the power of human 


malice. 


17 SERMON VIII. 
malice. It is only thoſe advantages that 
are before the eyes of men, or almoſt 
within their reach, that fill their hearts 
with uneaſineſs, when they ſee them in 
the poſſeſſion of others. No one ever 
thought of envying the glorious felicity of 
angels, or grew miſerable at the enjoy- 
ments and honours that were obtained by 
a perſon in ſome former age, or in the 
moſt diſtant parts of the world. This 
paſſion ſeeks its food nearer home, and is 
nouriſhed only by the proſperity of its 
neighbours, which ſome way or other, in 
the imagination of the envious, is always 
interpreted as a diminution of their own. 
He is ſeen only in the odious light of a 
rival who has intercepted the advantages 
that might otherwiſe have fallen to their 
ſhare. His ſucceſs is a ſilent reproach to 
their own want of induſtry or merit; and 
even if he has gained no more-than what 
$444k | | they 
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they themſelves have acquired long ago, 
yet they fancy that their own privileges 
muſt loſe their value by being imparted to 


others, and made common. There is in 


moſt men a ſtrange delight in pre-eminence, 
that makes them very unwilling to part 
with the moſt trifling or moſt imaginary 


ſuperiority. And, if it is painful to many . 


tempers to acknowledge themſelves infe- 
rior, where the contention lies in matters 
of mere amuſement and curioſity, we may 
eaſily conceive to what greater heights the 
ſame irritable paſſions may be inflamed, 
in caſes where the preference is ſuppoſed 
to be attended with reputation and autho- 
rity, and to give a title to the moſt conſi- 
derable honours and rewards. Here, if we 


know mankind, we cannot but expect to 


ſee the whole partiality and injuſtice of 
ſelf- love very ſtrongly exerted. In ſuch a 
ſituation, therefore, any kind of equality, 

Vor. I. N whether 
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18 SERMON VIII. 

whether of birth, or riches, or profeſſion, 
will appear a ſufficient reaſon for keeping 
down others to the ſame level with them. 


ſelves. At the ſame time, the advantages of 


ſuperior prudence, abilities, application, or 
integrity, which may poſſibly make the 
whole difference of fortune, are either not 
valued, or not allowed of. Theſe unjuſt 
opinions, this unfair conſideration of their 
neighbour's caſe and their own, is the true 
ſource of envy, which, at firſt, is only a 
ſecret uneaſineſs in the breaſt that harbours 
it; but being continually nouriſhed by 
freſh matter, the paſſion becomes more 
imperious and violent, preys upon and de- 
ſtroys all that goodneſs and humanity 
which was the natural growth of their 
hearts, and forms in the mind a gloomy 
mixture of hatred, rancour, diſcontent, 
and jealouſy. Theſe, when the venom 
within is ſufficiently matured, diſcloſe 

| e them; 
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themſelves in all the various kinds of 
offence and injury. Sometimes the ſecret 
arts of ſcandal and detraction are employed 
to leſſen that merit and reputation which 


makes them miſerable. Sometimes they 


indulge a more open and active hatred ; 
oppoſing the intereſts, ſupporting the 
enemies, and ruining, by all poſſible 
means, the deſigns, the pretenſions, and 
the character of their rival, No retalia- 
tion is thought ſufficient, no revenge too 
ſevere to be inflicted on one who has 


made them appear leſs conſiderable to the 


world and themſelves, by excelling them. 
But ſuch a temper and ſuch a conduct as 
this, by raiſing a ſpirit of retribution in 
thoſe whom it injures, muſt occaſion 
all its own malice and miſchief to return 


upon itſelf, Thus, all the evil paſſions 


of a corrupt heart are inflamed, diſcord is 
perpetuated, and much miſery is viſibly 
| Na brought 
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180 SERMON VIII. 
brought upon human life ; but very little 


in compariſon of what lies unſeen in the 
hearts of the envious and revengeful. 

But ſo faint and general a view of ſuch 
diſorders and calamities, is not ſufficient 
to give a juſt abhorrence of the vice they 
proceed from. It is neceſſary to obſerve, 
with care, the particular workings of it, | 
and to ſee how invariably it acts, in all cir- 
cumſtances, in oppoſition to reaſon, to 
humanity, and to our trueſt intereſts. 

In the firſt place, nothing can be more 
evidently unjuſt than to envy thoſe who have 
obtained no more than they deſerve. It is 
a malignity of mind directly pointed againſt 
virtue itſelf, to grudge that induſtry and 
integrity ſhould ſometimes meet with their 
reward. For it is an obſervation confirmed 
by long experience, that the good things 
of this life are not always conferred on 
thoſe who deſerve them moſt. The world 


18 
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is not ſo fond of good men as to force its 
favours upon them. It ſhould be con- 
ſidered that they are not upon an equal 
footing with the reſt in their pretenſions 
to temporal advantages. Many ways of 
riſing that lie open to others, and thoſe, 
perhaps, the ſhorteſt and the ſureſt, are 
entirely ſhut to them. They have no hopes 
of favour from falſe and frivolous accom- 
pliſhments, from deceit, from flattery, 
from a mean ſubſerviency to the paſſions 
and pleaſures of the Great. They have 
nothing to truſt to but plain diligence and 
real capacity, and thoſe always confined 
by innocence, and often concealed by mo- 
deſty. Sometimes, indeed, they may be 
called forth, by fortune, from the ob- 
ſcurity they love; they may be placed, 
and maintain themſelves, in eminent ſta- 
tions, eſpecially in times of difficulty, 
when triflers find their own inſignificance, 
c ?” MY and 
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and give way to the abilities they cans 
not ſupply. But, whoever can envy 
the advantages they acquire in ſuch ſitua» 
tions, muſt, himſelf, be moſt incapable 


of acquiring them by the ſame way s. They 


who reſemble and imitate them, will re- 
joice in their ſucceſs, and comfort them» 
ſelves that, even in this life, there is ſome 
reward for the righteous. And, indeed, 
if there is any ſtate or condition in hutnan 


life that deſerves, above all the reſt, not 


to be envied, but to be admired, ap- 
plauded, and moſt ardently wiſhed for, 
it is the ſtate of proſperous and rewarded 
virtue. It is allowed, then, to be an in- 
juſtice of the worſt kind to envy the de- 


ſerving, though, perhaps, there is hardly 


a vice more univerſally given into, even by 


many of the deſerving themſelves. 


How few are there of thoſe who excel 
in the arts and habits by which men are 
| moſt 
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moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed, who owe 
the beginning of their reputation to the 
candour and equity of thoſe in the ſame 
profeſſion? Their talents are commonly 
firſt obſerved by others of an inferior rank, 
who are the leaſt qualified to judge of 
them, but who have no emulation, no in- 
tereſted motive, to make them ſuppreſs 
that ſenſe of merit they cannot help feel- 
ing. Afterwards, indeed, when a fair 
character has been ſeen. in different lights, 
and ſupported itſelf under repeated trials, 
and can be no longer diſputed, it is at laſt 
unwillingly acknowledged. But, till then, 
the envious employ all their efforts to diſ- 
courage the modeſt, and miſrepreſent the 
worthy ; pretending to undervalue the, ta- 
lents they fear, ſeeking after private fail- 
ings and. blemiſhes, and ſpreading ill-na- 
tured and ill-grounded reports to darken a 
charaQer that ſhines upon them with too 


N 4 ſtrong 
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ſtrong a light. Nor let the good expect, 
that, by the moſt great and glorious ac 
tions, by the longeſt perſeverance in well- 
doing, they ſhall ever entirely put to 
filence the ſtrife of tongues and the ingra. 
titude of fooliſh men. In all ages, in all 
countries, the beſt and greateſt men have 
found, by experience, that to. ſerve and 
excel mankind, has not been the certain 
way to obtain their favour and applauſe, 
Let them not be weary in well-doing, 
« for, in due ſeaſon, they ſhall reap, if they 
<« faint not.” The all-wiſe Diſpoſer of 
honours and immortality will be their 
judge and rewarder, and, no doubt, has 
higher degrees of bleſſedneſs in ſtore for 
thoſe of whom the world was not worthy. 

But if, in the ſecond place, we ſuppoſe 
the perſons envied not entirely to deſerve 
the wealth or place that raiſes them above 
their ſuperiors in merit, yet, even this 


caſe 
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caſe does not afford a ſufficient reaſon for 
envying them. For, where was their 
crime? They received the preſents of fa- 
vour and fortune, which the perſons who 
envy them would have been, of all men, 
the leaſt inclined to refuſe; The fault, 
perhaps, was in thoſe who patroniſed 
them; and we have reaſon- t6/ be diſ- 
pleaſed with it, if they had neceſſarily the 
gift of diſcerning ſpirits. | But fince they 
can only judge by appearances and reports; 
ſince, as men, we muſt allow them to be 
influenced by intereſt and prejudice ; and 
ſince it is often a taſk of real difficulty to 
diſtinguiſh where the greateſt merit lies, 
_ why ſhould we be angry or ſurpriſed, if 
ſuch fallible judges are ſometimes de- 
ceived? And if we ſuppoſe them to be 
governed only by eaprice, or by ſome 
more unworthy motive; yet, their actions, 
like all other events that ſeem to proceed 

_ from 
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186 SERMON VIII. 

from chance, are ſtill ſubject to the direc- 
tion of that ſupreme benevolence which is 
able to make trifles uſeful, and vices them. 
ſelves hurtful only to the guilty, It often 
happens, too, that the very perſons who 
are ſeen in ſo contemptible a light, are 
much better qualified for their employ. 
ments than thoſe who envy them will 
allow. There are many men of a ſober, 
reaſonable character, who, without any 
ſhining qualities, have a ſort of uſeful 
capacity for buſineſs, and, with their di- 


ligence and · regularity, conduct it better 


than others of livelier imaginations, and 
more enlarged underſtandings. Thoſe rare 
and eminent talents are but ſeldom wanted, 
even in the moſt eminent ſtations, and it 
is happy for ſtates and kingdoms that they 
are not. They are frequently joined with 
great ambition and ungovernable paſſions, 
too apt to engage in felfiſh or extravagant 

purſuits, 
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purſuits, at the expence of the public in- 
tereſt. If they happen to be purified and 
adorned by piety and juſtice, happy indeed 
is the perſon poſſeſſed of them, and happy 
are thoſe whom he ſerves or governs; but 
ſurely he has no reaſon to envy the lot of 
others, or be diſcontented with his own, 
in whatever ſtation of life it has pleaſed 
Providence to bleſs him with ſuch excel- 
lent endowments, and as long as the im- 
menſe variety of nature lies open to the 
improvement of art and induſtry, he may 
be ſure of finding ſufficient employment 
for them. And there are pleaſures to be 
found in ſcience and contemplation, en- 
tirely diſtin&t from the precarious profits 
that ſometimes attend them, and which 
the worldly-minded have not yet diſco- 
vered. Surely, it is a truth not to be diſ- 
puted, that the very poſſeſſion and enjoy- 
ment of great virtues and great abilities, 
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are themſelves a nobler bleſſing than any 
other they can pretend to, or procure for 
us. But men are never ſatisfied with the 
gifts that Heaven beſtows upon them; nay, 
they commonly find reaſons for diſcontent- 
ment in the very things that are given to 
make them/happy. Thus, they who think 
themſelves obliged to Providence for ſu- 


perior abilities, are apt to reckon it ex- 


tremely hard that others, of leſs capacity, 


ſhould be born to more wealth or honours. 
And yet, unleſs we deſtroy the moſt pow- 
erful and permanent motive to action and 
induſtry, and cut off the very root of pro- 
perty, the poſſeſſions acquired by. a vir- 
tuous father muſt be allowed to deſcend to 
an unworthy ſon. Even the righteous 
themſelves are too much inclined to repine 
at the enjoyments of the wicked, and to 
think themſelves entitled to a larger ſhare 
of thoſe worldly goods they | profeſs to 

5 deſpiſe. 
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deſpiſe. In all callings, in all profeſſions, 
it is the conſtant practice to murmur at the 
ſuppoſed rewards and advantages that are 
to be met with in other ways of life. But 
the frequency of ſuch reflections as theſe 
is a proof of their injuſtice. The divine 
beneficence is much more impartial in the 
diſtribution of its bleſſings than a ſuper- 
ficial obſerver will allow. No man can 
raiſe himſelf to any high degree of happi- 
neſs above the common meaſure, unleſs 
by being more pious, more charitable, and 
more contented than his brethren. If this 
truth and its conſequences are attended 
to, it muſt appear, in the third place, 
mean and-unworthy the character of a good 
man, to envy the wicked any advantages 
they can gain by being ſo. Yet it muſt 
be confeſſed that, upon a ſlight view of 
things, theſe will always appear the moſt 
juſt and natural objects of envy. Every 

one 
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one feels an indignation riſing within, that 
he is hardly able to ſuppreſs, when he is 
forced to behold the proſperity of unworthy 
men. It is ſo agreeable to every fſenti« 
ment of the human heart, that virtue 
ſhould be joined with happineſs, and vice 
with miſery, that we cannot help being 
diſpleaſed when we meet with inſtances to 
the contrary. The good, in all ages, ap- 
pear to have been moved with this Kind of 
reſentment, and, among the heathen, it 
was held a virtue to indulge it. The 
Pſalmiſt owns himſelf to have been greatly 
infected with this weakneſs, for a weak- 
neſs it really was, as he afterwards diſco- 
vered. I was envious,” ſays he, © at 
6 the fooliſh, when I ſaw the proſperity 
«* of the wicked. They are not in trouble 
« as other men, neither are they plagued 
© hke other men. When I thought to 


« know this, it was too painful for me, 
| 80 
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« So fooliſh was I and ignorant. I was as 
ea beaſt before thee, until I went into the 
« ſanctuary of God, then underſtood 1 
their end. But this unjuſt diſtribution 
of the goods of fortune, which we are ſo 
apt on every occaſion to condemn, we 
ſtill muſt allow to be God's own work, 
and one part of the immenſe ſcheme of 
Providence. If it appears at any time 
harſh or inexplicable to our imperfect rea- 
ſon, we ought neither to wonder nor com- 
plain. The divine goodneſs has many 
ways of juſtifying itſelf that lie beyond 
the reach of human wiſdom. If we be- 
lieve the preſent life to be a ſtate of diſ- 
cipline and probation, the inequalities 
that diſturb us may very naturally be 
ſuppoſed to fall in with, and make a part 
of it. And there are many arguments to 
be drawn from the condition of human 
life, and the real nature of things, which 


may 
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I92 SERMON VHE 
may help very much to appeaſe the indig. 
nation we are ſo ready to feel on this 
account. For let us calmly enquire whe- 
ther fortunate bad men do really deſerve 
all the envy the world beſtows upon them, 
If they do, we certainly ought, to exert 
the paſſion impartially, to envy the whole 
of their condition, and all that contributes 
to form and maintain it. They who wiſh 
for their power and influence, ſhould aſk 
themſelves whether they would with: to 
obtain them by the ſame ſervile and diſ- 
honeſt arts ; whether they would willingly 
be poſſeſſed of as large a fortune, upon 
condition that they ſhould waſte it in a 
manner as injurious to their health, and 
innocence, and character ? Whether they 
would exchange the friendſhips and repu- 
tation, the uſeful talents and honeſt induſ- 
try of an inferior condition, for the trifling 
and corrupt manners, the everlaſting idle- 
neſs, 
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neſs, the want of ſincerity, and the ne- 
glect of all improvement, which are qua- 
lities too often attending that wealth and 
and pre- eminence which ſeem ſuch natu- 
ral objects of their envy, The generality 


of men would think upon theſe ſubjects 
with greater juſtneſs, if they would but 


remember that there is a wide difference 


between the poſſeſſion of wealth and 


power, and the enjayment of them. The 
poor are ignorantly apt to imagine that 
their betters have always the ſame lively 


reliſh of their eaſe and affluence Which 


they themſelves experience, at a ſeaſon of 
feaſting and relaxation ; not conſidering, 
that cuſtom continualiy leſſens pleaſure, and 
ſatiety totally extinguiſhes enjoyment. 
They alſo, to whom Providence has given 
a large fortune, without the heart or the 


prudence to uſe it, muſt continually find 
it a diſgrace and incumbrance, and may 
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be apt to wonder what they are envied 
for. It is certain too, that any mis fortune 
or vexation, whatever raiſes a preſent un- 
eaſineſs, muſt employ the mind entirely, 
while it laſts, and not ſuffer it to attend 
to the agreeable part of its condition. Now, 
bad men, however fortunate they may have 
been in many reſpects, are at leaſt as liable 
as others to the common accidents of life. 
They are equally apt to be ſtung by diſgrace 
or ingratitude ; to be dejected by melan- 
choly, ill health, or diſappointed views, 
We are greatly miſtaken, and ſo was the 
Pſalmiſt, when he ſaid of the wicked, 
„They are not in trouble like other men, 
«© neither are they plagued as other men.” 
They feel, like others, the loſs of favour 
and character, the want of duty or merit 
in their children, and all domeſtic unhap- 
pineſs ; nay, as they aim at more, andico- 
vet more than other men, the obſtacles 
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and diſappointments they meet with, are 
uſually greater and more impatiently born. 
Beſides all this, there is often ſome in- 
viſible miſchief that lurks within, and 
preys as it were upon the vitals of the 
wicked, which leaves them no enjoyment 
of riches or honours, and will not ſuffer 
them to be happy amidſt all the means 
and inſtruments of happineſs. This ſe- 
cret boſom- evil, this inward diſcontent- 
ment, and incapacity of being truly pleaſed, 
whether owing to the immediate chaſtiſe- 
ment of Heaven, or to a wounded con- 
ſcience, to ſad reflections on the ills they 
have done, the miſery they have cauſed, 
the recompenſe they have received, and 
that which they ſtill expect; this evil, I 
ſay, is conſtantly working within, and 
ſometimes grows too ſtrong for all the 
power of diſſimulation to conceal it. It 
betrays itſelf in their unhappy looks and 
02 coun- 
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countenances; in their reſtleſs change of 
company, place, and employment; in 
their continually ſeeking after peace, and 
finding none: For there is no peace; 
& ſaith the Lord, to the wicked. When 
« thou, O Lord, with rebukes, doſt chaſ- 
ie ten man for ſin, thou makeſt his beauty,” 
his joys, his talents, his health, of 
body and mind, ** to conſume away, like 
as it were a moth fretting a garment.” 
Let us confeſs, therefore, that Providence 
has many ways in its power to deprive 
thoſe of the enjoyment of its gifts, who 
have rendered themſelves unworthy of them. 
Nay, I could almoſt venture to ſay, that 
as great and as judicial a puniſhment as 
any bad men ſuffer in this life, is to find 
themſelves thus cheated and deceived ; to 
perceive that their injuſtice and falſehood, 
that all the miſeries they have cauſed and 
felt, have at laſt only procured for them a 
falſe 
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falſe and treacherous felicity; that, in the 
midſt of luxury, they live uneaſy and unen- 
tertained ; In the height of power, ſpiritleſs 
and dejected ; and conceal a reſtleſs, diſ- 
contented heart beneath an inſipid oſten- 
tation of wealth and pleaſure. Wiſe, 
therefore, and reaſonable, is the advice of 
the Pſalmiſt, to ſuch as are unhappy at 
the proſperity of their neighbours ;_ ** Reſt 
« in the Lord, and wait patiently.” Per- 
haps, the diſorders that diſtreſs them have 
no reality, but are the mere effect of their 
own ſelfiſhneſs and vanity, of their unfair 
opinions, or unreaſonable expectations. 
Perhaps, the happineſs they envy, is only 
concealed miſery, or at beſt ſome vain ſu- 
perficial finery, which is more enjoyed by 
the ſpectators than the owners. At worſt, 
all will be ſet right at laſt. We may ſafe- 
ly truſt the wiſdom of him that governs 
the world. Shall not the Judge of the 

| 03 „whole 
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* whole earth do right?” He certainly beſt 
knows the true intereſts of virtue, with 
what rewards it may be moſt encouraged, 
and to what trials and difficulties it may 
be uſefully expoſed. He is the friend of 
virtue, in an infinitely nobler ſenſe than the 
| beſt of men can be called ſo; he is always 
employing the wiſdom of Providence, 
and the powers of nature in cheriſhing, 
forming, and ſupporting it; in rewarding 
it, or in preparing rewards for it. All the 
powers, and parts, and orders of the uni- 
verſe are continually working together 
for good to them that fear him ; but then 
they work in a ſilent, ſlow, myſterious 
manner, ſuch as becometh the majeſty of 
inſcrutable wiſdom. The belief that all 
human affairs are for ever ſubject to this 
divine adminiſtration, muſt fill the minds 
of the good with that confidence and ſecu- 
rity which is an eſſential part of happineſs, 

and 
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and diſpel thoſe painful melancholy appre- 


henſions which are ſo apt to ſpring up 
amidſt ſcenes of miſery and diſorder. 
This belief, in particular, is well adapted 
to cure the ungenerous paſſion we have 
been treating of, and to eaſe the heart of 
that reſtleſs, diſhoneſt anguiſh ariſing from 
„ | | 
And if to this we add, the uncertain and 
unſatisfactory nature of the goods of for- 


tune which men are ever ſtruggling and 


contending for; that they muſt often be 


purchaſed at the expence of health, repu- 


tation, and innocence ; that the purſuit of 


them is uſually inconſiſtent with the true 


enjoyments of life; that thoſe who obtain 
them are ſtill ſubject to all the vices and 
and weakneſſes they had before, and be- 
ing neither mended in temper nor under- 
ſtanding, retain within them the ſame 
principles of diſcontent and unhappineſs : 


O4 I ſay, 


* 
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I fay, he that can think of the goods of | 
fortune in this reaſonable manner, will be 
able, without repining, to ſee others in 
poſſeſſion of its greateſt pomp and ſplen- 
dours. Let it be conſidered too, by thoſe 
who value their peace of mind, how much 


it muſt be leſſened by that malevolent, 


grudging ſpirit which finds a misfortune 
in every inſtance of happineſs it ſees. 
Other paſſions, if ſucceſsful in their aims, 
procure, at leaſt, ſome pleaſures or amuſe- 
ments; but envy produces nothing but pure 
unqualified miſery; and the ſtronger the 


paſſion, the miſery is always the greater, 


Then, how odious and diſgraceful muſt 


the office be toa mind in which the ſenſe 


of humanity is not quite extinguiſhed, to 
rob the deſerving of their reward, and the 
world of their ſervices ; to look with ſpite 


and uneaſineſs on conſpicuous talents, and 


ſucceſsful induſtry ; on the beſt qualities 
nk and 
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and enjoyments of mankind; to hate what - 
ever is amiable, or excellent, beyond the 
common lot! The only pretence for ſo 
unmanly and execrable a vice is the unde» 
ſerved proſperity of bad men. But we 
have the word of truth itſelf that their 
proſperity is falſe and tranſitory, and that 
they will be no gainers in the end. Upon 
this aſſurance, let us ** reſt in the Lord, 

and wait patiently ;” let us promote and 
' ſhare, as far as we are able, the happineſs 
of our neighbour ; particularly, let us ſhow 
an open and generous ſenſe of early merit 
and virtuous diligence; and, avoiding all 
appearances of that jealous, conſtrained, 
incommunicative diſpoſition, which can 
never hope to be beloved, let us view, 
with a friendly applauſe, the growing 
talents and characters of thoſe who are en- 
gaged in the ſame courſe with ourſelves; ; 
contributing our own parts to the public 
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intereſts of learning and religion, and glad 
to ſee thoſe intereſts advanced by the la- 
bours even of our rivals; without being 


apprehenſive leſt, in this vale of ſorrow, 


any one ſhould very much deſerve our 


envy. 


8ER. 


SERMON IX. 
BE | | 


PSALM XiX. 12, 13. 


Who can underſtand his errors? Cleanſe 
thou me from ſecret faults, Keep' back 
thy ſervant alſo from preſumptuous fins ; 
let them not have dominion over me; then 
I ſhall be upright, and be innocent from the 
great tranſgreſuon, | 


IT is evidently implied in the firſt part of 
the text, that men are liable to commit 
many faults, without perceiving them to 
be ſo, and which yet may juſtly be im- 
puted to them. Who can underſtand 
* his errors? Cleanſe thou me from ſecret 
« faults.” What are the cauſes of this 

: blame- 
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blameable ignorance, we ſhall conſider in 
the firſt part of our diſcourſe. The words 
which we tranſlate © preſumptuous ſins,” 
are rendered by the Septuagint, the ſins 
of other men: and this meaning we 
chuſe to adhere to, becauſe, upon the 
whole, it ſeems more agreeable to the 
context; and ſhall enquire, ſecondly, 
what are the circumſtances that make us 
partakers of, and anſwerable for, the fins 
of others. And we ſhall ſhow, in the laſt | 
place, that the avoiding the crimes the 
Pſalmiſt ſo earneſtly prays againſt, our own 
ſecret faults, and the guilt we may con- 
tract by others wickedneſs, 1s the ſtrongeſt 
proof of our integrity, and the perfection 
of our moral character: Then ſhall I be 
+ upright, and be innocent from the great 
« tranſgrefſion.” We are to conſider firſt, 
to what cauſes this i ignorance of our ſecret 
faults may be imputed. 


It 
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It is a very conſiderable part of the know - 
ledge of ourſelves to know how far we have 
performed thoſe duties which our heavenly 
Father requires of us; and there ſeems 
to be nothing difficult in the thing itſelf ; 
for the laws to which his gracious wiſdom 
has ſubjected us are neither- unintelligible 
nor intricate ; they are not built, like hu- 
man laws, on many ſeparate foundations, 
rendered obſcure by time, and inconſiſtent 
by the prevalence of different views and 
intereſts ; but they are clear and ſimple, 
founded on a few of thoſe plain principles 
of reaſon which continually offer them- 
ſelves to every honeſt mind, and are eaſily 
applicable to all the diverſities of action 


and ſituation in human life. Agreeably to 
the character the Pſalmiſt gives of them, 
The ſtatutes of the Lord are right, and 
i rejoice the heart; the commandment of 
the Lord is pure, and giveth wiſdom 

©* unto 
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*« unto the ſimple.” To comprehend 
them nothing more is requiſite than the 
ſame degree of underſtanding and atten- 
tion that makes men qualified for the moſt 
neceſſary and common employments. And 
as far as we comprehend them, ſo far we 
are certainly very competent judges whe- 
ther we obey them. Yet, when we ob. 
ſerve the conduct of others, or reflect upon 
our own, we cannot help diſcovering many 
inſtances, and many more no doubt eſcape 
us, where we offend, through inadvert- 
ence, at once againſt our duty and againſt 
our knowledge. The mind of man is ſo 
formed by its Author, as to delight in the 
poſſeſſion of truth, and is abundantly fur- 
niſhed with the means and capacity to diſ- 
cover it; eſpecially thoſe truths which 
concern its own conduct and welfare; but 
it is, at the ſame time, ſo liable to be 
clouded by paſſion, or biaſſed by intereſt, or 


15 drawn 
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drawn by example, that it does not always 
liſten to the voice of reaſon, which it ought 
to obey, The criminal exceſſes ſo com- 
mon amongſt youth, when they enter, 


ignorant and unguarded, into the world, 


are moſt of them, no doubt, condemned by 
their own conſciences; but they offend, in 
many inſtances, with ſuch apparent eaſe 
and unconcern, as if they had no ſuſpicion 
of any thing blameable in their conduct. 
There is ſo ſtrange a power in example, 
that it often moves them to do the very 
things they deſpiſe, and follow what they 
moſt diſapprove: and if, inſtead of con- 
tending with the paſſions, it happens to 
flatter and inflame them, its influence 
grows almoſt irreſiſtible. When bad ex- 
ample becomes more general, it takes the 


name of Cuſtom and Faſhion; and not 


only pretends to be innocent, but aſſumes 
2 kind of authority, which to diſpute or 
oppoſe, 
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2 SERMON IX. 


liable to be effaced by the ſtrong impreſ. 


are continually employed in weakening 


oppoſe, is held want of ſenſe or experi- 
ence If any remorſe was at firſt raiſed 
by the clear ſenſe of duty, which is natural 
to a heart not yet corrupted, it only paſſes 
for a prejudice of education ; it is imme- 
diately ſtifled by ſhame or paſſion; and 
entirely loſt and forgot in the purſuit of 
pleaſure. And thus men may grow unjuſt 
in many inſtances, and voluptuous: and 
irreligious in the whole tenour of their 
lives, and at the ſame time imagine that 


they are only maintaining the decencies of 


their character, or ſpending the ſuperflui · 
ties of their fortune in innocent amuſe- 
ments. Nor is our ſenſe of duty only 


ſions of public example: every bad habit 
that we contract, every unjuſt paſſion we 
indulge; every ſordid intereſt we purſue, 


the force, and darkening the evidence of 
3 
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the good principles they contradict. There 
is commonly a ſecret boſom ſin, with which 
men are moſt eaſily beſet, which, to the 
ſenſe of an indifferent perſon, appears as 
evideyy. A breach of the law we profeſs to 
live by as: any other; but the malignity of 
it is very little perceived, hardly ſuſpected, 
and never clearly underſtood by him that 
indulges it. The favourite wickedneſs 
lies concealed, and guarded, in the midſt | 
of ſubtleties _ evaſions, doubtsand i igno- | 
rance ; and, while it ſubdues and com- 
mands, like a lawleſs tyrant, all other 
appetites and faculties, will never ſuffer its 
own title to be examined, It is even poſ- 
ſible, that by a careleſs habit of life, a 
man may increaſe this ſelf-deluſion to ſuch 
a degree, as to be guilty of tranſgreſſing 
almoſt every branch of his duty, without 
diſtinctly perceiving that he diſobeys any 
ſingle part of it. | > 
Vor. I. C 
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The awful veneration we owe to the 
Sovereign Author of Nature, is not only a 
chief and eſſential duty in itſelf, but the 
very fountain of all religion, the true 
ſource of whatever is good and virtuous 
in man. And where this veneration is as 
real and fincere as it ought to be, it will 
always expreſs itſelf, with a ſuitable reve- 
rence, in acts of private and public devo- 
tion. What acts of piety men perform in 
private, as we cannot know, we ought 
not to cenſure : ** He that ſees and he that 
« judges is the Lord.” But we have too 
good reaſon to ſay, without any breach of 
charity, that public worſhip is very un- 
juſtly neglected, and very meanly thought 
of by many who deſire to be held honeſt 
and virtuous themſelves, and by moſt of 
thoſe who govern the world by their ex- 
ample. To deſpiſe, avoid, and almoſt 
entirely neglect, every public inſtitution 
of 
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of divine worſhip, is held no immorality, 
no imputation upon a man's character; it 
is well if it be allowed by ſome, who pre- 
tend to think a little more ſeriouſly, to be 
an excuſable omiſſion of the meaneſt part 
of our duty: and yet we exhort you to 
join in no prayers but ſuch as our heavenly 
Father has promiſed to hear ; ſuch as, if 
granted, muſt make us every day better, 
both in heart and mind, and qualified for 
every kind of happineſs that Providence 
has prepared for us. We offer up no 
praiſes but to the firſt and moſt excellent 
of all Beings, and none but ſuch as are 
ſuitable to thoſe adorable perfections 
which are marked out to us in his holy 
word, and in all the glorious works of 
his hands. We own too, that devotion 
may be looked upon as a ſecondary part 
of duty, if compared with the moſt meri- 
torious and difficult examples of virtue ; 

EF - ot. 
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but it is ſtill a duty which no man ever 
neglected with impunity, without ſuffering 
conſiderably both in. his happineſs and in 
his character. The neglect of it certainly 
brings on a careleſſneſs and indifference in 
the practice of other duties; and chere! is 
reaſon'to fear this careleſſneſs may zin time, 
corrupt the moſt valuable parts of our na- 
ture, our juſtice, and humanity. 

Let devotion, then, be allowed no 
higher regard than its uſefulneſs can claim; 
let it give way, if they happen to inter- 
fere, to acts of righteouſneſs and mercy; 
but let it not be ſuperſeded by indolence, 
by faſhion, by every trifling or criminal 
pleaſure. The duties, indeed, which we 
owe to our neighbour, are what men, in 
general, allow themſelves to be-moſt con- 
cerned to perform; and we, therefore, find 
them, not -only pretending to juſtice and 
integrity, but openly profeſſing the moſt 

candid 
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candid and generous ſentiments. Yet we 
cannot help concluding, from what we 
ſee in common life, that their charity to- 
wards one another is at leaſt as ſuperficial 
and defective, as their piety to their 
Maker. For, what high opinion can we 
entertain of the love men bear to one ano 
ther, when the leaſt difference in intereſt 
or opinion is commonly of more force 
than the ties of relation and friendſhip ? 
How unreaſonably warm are their conten- 
tions, when any little advantage is the 
ſubject of them? How eaſily are they 
diſpoſed to hate and injure the perſons 
who happen to oppoſe t their views? How 
readily, and almoſt - invariably, do their 
opinions follow their intereſt? Even cha- 


rity, itſelf, too often gives us reaſon to 


ſuſpect the truth of its motives, when the 
ſame hand which relieves the poor, de- 
tains the profits of the tradeſman, and 
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914 SERMON IX. 
the hire of the ſervant. How many mean 
artifices are there in the conduct of buſineſs 
and advancement of fortune, which men 
of reputation continually ſtoop to uſe ? In 
many offices and employments, what was 
at firſt acknowledged to be fraud and dif. 
honeſty, by the privilege of cuſtom ac- 
quires a better name; and the long practice 
and regular method of the iniquity, is 
thought a ſufficient juſtification of it, 
Such inſtances as theſe make it happy for 
mankind that the ſecurity of their rights 
and properties does not depend on. their 
religion or mutual good-will. 

But the ſtrongeſt proof how eaſily men 
ſlide into vicious practices, when they meet 


with countenance and impunity, are the 


notorious breaches of decency, - juſtice, 


and charity, which the violent of all par- 


ties indulge without the leaſt remorſe. 
How difficult a taſk is it to moſt men to 
. think 
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think well of, to allow any real merit, or 
do any good office to thoſe who are en- 
gaged in principles and intereſts oppoſite 
to their own? And yet this is no more 
than what reaſon and humanity may often 
require us to allow to our avowed enemies. 
It muſt be owned, indeed, that Religion, 
which was formerly the ſource of the 
warmeſt contentions and animoſities, ought 
not to be reckoned, of late years, among 
the cauſes of our diſſentions: and this 
would even be a proof of our improve- 

ment; if it was a mark that the truth was 
at laſt diſcovered, and univerſally aſſented 
to; or, that we had learned to treat that 
ſacred ſubject with a becoming modera- 
tion and charity. But is that really the 
caſe; or is it not, rather, that Religion is 
not held a matter conſiderable enough to 
be much concerned for? Your own ob- 
ſervation and experience muſt readily ſug- 
T4 geſt 
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geſt to you, that the inſtances of vicious 
practice we have mentioned, are not ins 
deed ſuch as truly good men are ſubje& 
to; for that would be a contradiction ; 
but they are ſuch as are generally con- 
ſented to and purſued by perſons of ſome 
character, by perſons who think them- 
ſelves not void of virtue and religion, and 
who ſeem not to perceive they are criminal 
in practiſing theſe very things. To them; 
therefore, they are of the ſame nature with 
thoſe ſecret ſins the pious Pſalmiſt prays ſo 
earneſtly to be kept from, 

It would be eaſy to reckon up innumer- 
able others, ſuch as the mirth and malice 
with which men uſually make their neigh- 


bour's reputation the amuſement of their 


idle hours; thoſe peeviſh and perverſe diſ- 
_ poſitions, which perpetually poiſon the 


happineſs of others, and their own; the 


exceſſive love of pony and the incons 


ſiderate 
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ſiderate waſte of time, which are ſo miſ- 
chievous and yet ſo common. The mul- 
titude of crimes proceeding from ſuch 
principles as theſe, are generally very 
little attended to, or forgot as ſoon as 
committed; and no account is kept of 
them but at that great tribunal which ſhall 
one day paſs ſentence, with the moſt im- 
partial and diſcerning juſtice, upon every 
part of their lives; not according to the 
fond imperfect notions they vainly form of 
their own merit, but from the cleareſt 
view of all their actions and deſigns. 
Many blameable actions, committed by 
ourſelves, are continually apt to eſcape our 
attention; and we are ſtill more apt to be 
ignorant of thoſe committed by other men, 
which are often ſo influenced by, or con- 
nected with our own, as to be in ſome 
reſpect imputable to us; and this was the 
ſecond thing we undertook to prove. 
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Our all-merciful Father ſeems to have 
employed every poſſible tie in uniting 
mankind together, which might ſtrengthen 
the common bond of ſociety. We are not 
only held together by our mutual wants 
and intereſts, but even our manners and 
characters, our very merits and capacities, 
depend upon one another, upon thoſe with 
whom we live and converſe familiarly, 
There 1s a powerful principle of imitation 
in men, which leads them inſenſibly to 
follow the cuſtoms and practices they ſee 
continually, as appears from the general 
ſtrokes of reſemblance ſo often obſerved in 
the characters of thoſe of the ſame pro- 
feſſion. In the beginning of life, example 
and authority are the only guides we are 
capable of following; with which moſt 
are ſo well contented that they never en- 
quire after any other. As far, therefore, 
as one man's actions are naturally, and 

almoſt 
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almoſt neceſſarily influenced by thoſe of 
others, ſo far they who ſet the example, 
may juſtly impute to themſelves the good 
or evil that attends the imitation of it. 
How far the contagion of a ſingle wicked 
action may extend, how many may be 
corrupted by it, and to what degrees, is 
impoſſible exactly to compute ; which 
proves that finners may often have much 
more than they ſuſpect, to anſwer for. 
Every kind of example is in its own 
nature contagious ; but the example that 
is given to men by their ſuperiors, by 
parents, or governors, by ſuch as are 
eminent in power, riches, or reputation, 
leaves a more laſting and forcible influ- 
_ ence on their behaviour. There is a dig- 
nity of ſentiment becoming the character 
of the monarch after God's own heart, in 
this petition of David we are now conſi- 
dering. He was the chief magiſtrate, the 
commander, 
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commander, and the lawgiver of a great 
people. The pattern he ſet, he knew 
would form the manners of his own age, 
and leave an impreſſion on the minds and 
characters of his countrymen, which might 
laſt through many generations. It was a 
piety very ſuitable to him whoſe actions 
were of ſuch great and public importance, 
to pray that they might be harmleſs at leaſt, 
ſuch as might be imitated without making 
him guilty of the fins of other men. Had 
David himſelf been voluptuous or profane, 
it is hard to conceive what a general de- 
pravity might have been propagated by the 
example of a victorious king, through a 
people that owed their riches, their reputa- 
tion, and their empire to him. Suppoſe his 
power and great abilities had been exerted 
to ſuppreſs and diſcountenance that religion 
they ſo eminently ſupported and adorned: 
ſuppoſe his fruitful genius, his pathetic 

- and 
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and ſublime imagination, inſtead of ſing- 
ing the wonders of Nature and Providence, 
and celebrating the beauty of holineſs, 
had been employed in diſguiſing vice, 
or recommending pleaſure ; in reaſoning 
_ againſt devotion, or ridiculing it; in 
eſtabliſhing the worſhip of many gods, or 
the contempt of all. Jeroboam, one of 
his ſucceſſors, but in all reſpects greatly 
inferior to him, by erecting altars, and 
worſhipping his golden calves, a kind of 
deities not likely, one would think, to gain 
many votaries, induced ſuch multitudes 
to follow his royal example, that he is 
ſaid, in Scripture, to have made the 
„whole people of Iſrael to fin.” And it 
is remarkable that the people were, with 
great difficulty, cured of this particular 
ſort of idolatry, and not without frequent 
relapſes. Nothing is more eaſy and ex- 
peditious than the propagation of wicked- 

neſs, 
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neſs, when the infection is taken from the 
higheſt ranks of life. A few proſtitute 
ſlaves are always ready to flatter and aſſiſt 
the vileſt appetites, and juſtify the worſt 
exceſſes of their maſter, as far as their 
imitation can do it. Theſe are commonly 
miſtaken for great men, by the ignorant 
world, who are dazzled with their finery 
at a diſtance, but ſee neither their mean- 
neſs nor their miſery. And thus, by hap- 
pening to ſtand in an eminent place, thoſe 
may be looked upon as patterns to be fol- 
lowed by the public, whoſe frivolous ta- 
lents, in another ſituation, would have 
been too obſcure for contempt. The cares 
leſs and thoughtleſs part of mankind, do 
immediately what they ſee done by ſuch as 
they ignorantly think their betters, withs 
out ſeeking any other reaſon. Many will 
be glad to find themſelves juſtified by the 


example of the great in indulging the 


vicious 
; 
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vicious appetites, which before, they 
thought it for their credit to reſtrain. 
Many will find in themſelves new paſſions 
and ſtrange deſires, which would never 
have appeared, if they had not been 
kindled by the wickedneſs of their neigh- 
bours. Weak minds are eaſily inclined to 
think they ſhall be innocent, or at leaſt 
excuſable, in following the ſteps of thoſe 
who are called their ſuperiors. Some will 
be as wicked as thoſe above them, out of 
Aattery, and to make a fortune; and ſome 
out of vanity, and to make a figure. And 
the farther the corrupt example extends, 
the more irreſiſtible it grows, till, at laſt, 
it becomes ſingular, and almoſt ſcandalous, 
not to comply with it. Now, though in 
all theſe caſes, it is highly criminal in men 
to imitate the evil practices they obſerve 
and condemn in others, yet ſome part of 
the guilt muſt neceſſarily fall upon thoſe 

whoſe 
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whoſe example gave the temptation and 
encouragement ; and a ſtill larger ſhare 


muſt belong to them, if their ſtation and 


authority naturally make them looked 
upon by their inferiors as guides and pat- 
terns of behaviour. 'Thus, maſters of fa- 
milies, when they have corrupted their 
ſervants by their bad example, may be 
juſtly conſidered as guilty of their idleneſs 
and intemperance. Thus, parents are, in 
the ſtrongeſt manner, anſwerable for all the 
bad impreſſions made by their own vices 
on the minds of their children. But theſe, 
in general, make themſelves guilty of 
others wickedneſs by accident; by ſetting 
a bad example, and leaving them at liberty 
to follow it. There are others who ſhare 
in the crimes of their neighbours more 
deeply and deliberately ; who tir up their 
criminal paſſions, or invent and furniſh 
the means to gratify them; who are em- 


ployed 
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ployed in betraying the weakneſs, abuſ- 


ing the confidence, and deſtroying the in- 


nocence of their fellow creatures. But 
then, they who take ſo much pains to 
partake of other men's ſins, will never, 
like the pious Pſalmiſt, pray to be deli- 
vered from them. | 


It requires ſome love of piety, and 


ſome proficiency in it, before men can 


ſtruggle with their vices, and wiſh in 
earneſt to be freed from them. And, 
perhaps, human nature, when it has at- 
tained to as great perfection as it is capa- 
ble of, can give no ſtronger proof of it than 
the having no ſecret ſins to anſwer for, and 
the being no ways concerned in, no ways 
acceſſary to the vices of other men. So 
*« ſhall I be undefiled and innocent of the 
great offence;”” which was the third 
thing we undertook to prove. That men 
commit numberleſs ſins, without reflecting 
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that they are ſo, is owing to the want of 
that attention over their conduct to which 
every reaſonable creature ſtands obliged. 
Whoever is in general careleſs or negligent 
of his behaviour, beſides the plain and 
obvious tranſgreſſions of his duty, muſt, 


of neceſſity, contract many unperceived 


errors and weakneſſes, which increaſe in 
ſtrength and number by being neglected, 
and often form very dangerous habits, 
Conſequently, to be ſubject only to a few 
of theſe errors and weakneſſes (for it is 
impoſſible to be entirely free from them) 
muſt be the mark of a mind full of care- 


fulneſs and circumſpection, and very con- 


ſtantly attentive to its own improvement 


in piety. Now, this ſtate of watchful- 
neſs and conſideration, is the moſt eſſen- 
tial part of a religious character. Nothing 
more is required to the performance of our 


duty, than to exerciſe our reaſon, and 


watch 
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watch over our condu& with 'as great 


exactneſs as we are capable of. It is to 
be conſidered too, that the ſecret vices 
which are moſt apt to eſcape us, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be of an inferior nature. Nobody can 
be guilty of injuſtice or intemperance, in 
their moſt flagrant inſtances, without per- 
ceiving it. For it would be a moſt pre- 
poſterous kind of wickedneſs, to be exact 
in the leſſer parts of our duty, and to think 


the weightier matters of the law, the only 


part of it not worth our obſervance. We 
may therefore reaſonably preſume, that 
they who are religiouſly diligent in fulfill- 
ing all inferior obligations, will, at leaſt, 
be equally careful in their performance 
of the greateſt. And it will be another 
ſtrong proof of the integrity of their lives, 
if thoſe who have lived within the view 
and influence of their conduct, have never 
been tainted nor infected by it. 
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It is almoſt a perfect character alone, to 
ſay of a man, that he has ſet an example, 
which nobody has been the worſe for 


following. Indeed, how few are there to 


be found, who have known how to live 
with their ſuperiors, without heightening 
their vanity and vices by complying with 
them? who have preſerved a juſt com- 
mand over the unguarded freedoms that 
are uſed in converſing with their equals, 
and have formed no friendſhips, and 
aimed at no pleaſures, but ſuch as are 
conſiſtent with innocence ? who have ne- 


ver helped to corrupt the manners of their 


inferiors, by joining in ſuch ill examples 


as they are always too much inclined to 


follow? But the obligations we are under to 
preſerve the innocence of our neighbours, 
implies ſomething more than the being 


ſimply innocent ourſelves. To declare 


ſome opinions, that are certainly true ; to 
uſe 
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uſe ſome liberties that are indiſputably 
lawful, may often have a dangerous effect 
upon thoſe weak minds who mean better 
than they are able to reaſon. ** Take 
« heed,” ſays St. Paul, ( leſt by any 
% means this liberty of yours become a 
« ſtumbling block to them that are weak. 
„Through thy knowledge ſhall a weak 
« brother periſh, for whom Chriſt died?“ 
But certainly that piety whichisfirſt pure, by 
being exempt from any part in other men's 
vices, ſhould next be perfect, by having 
none of its own to anſwer for. Nay, the 
true ſpirit of religion muſt, of neceſlity, 
firſt begin to exert itſelf at home, by 
forming the temper and affections of good 
men, before it can extend their views 
abroad, and watch, with a charitable care, 
over the behaviour of their neighbours. 
This, therefore, we may look upon as 
one of thoſe eminent proofs of kindneſs 

48 and 


\ 


and good will to mankind, which can 
never be given but by faints upon the 

earth, and ſuch as excel in virtue.“ 
And this leads us to the very concluſion 
we propoſed to make—that to be cleanſed 
from our own ſecret faults, and from the 
ſins of others, is a mark that we have 
attained to no common degree of piety, 
and are, in the whole of our character, 
undefiled, and innocent, from any great 
offence. The Pſalmiſt, with no leſs wiſ- 
dom than piety, applied to the divine 
grace for theſe excellent gifts, the former 
of which is an eminent proof of inward 
virtue and integrity; and the latter, of 
that publiceminded charity and bene- 
volence, which ſeeks its own happineſs 
in that of its fellow creatures. May we 
all of us be like minded, and may our 
pious petitions for the ſame excellent 
graces be as well rewarded. 3 
; SE R- 
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Hos EA, vi. 3. 


Den ſoall we know if we follow on ts 
know tbe Lord. 


AS true religion depends upon nouriſh- 
ing good principles and pious affections 
in our hearts, and eſtabliſhing virtuous 
| habits in our conduct; our progreſs and 
improvement in it muſt neceſſarily be 
flow and gradual. It is beyond the com- 
mon power of nature to work a ſudden 
and total change in the characters of men; 
to alter ſettled ways of thinking, and im- 
mediately turn a long courſe of action out 
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of its accuſtomed channel. And though 
the grace of God has ſometimes produced 
inſtantaneous and wonderful effects, yet 
that is not its uſual method of operation. 
It commonly works upon our minds in an 
imperceptible manner, co-aperating with 
our own endeavours, to produce the fruits 
of righteouſneſs and love, and hardly diſ- 
tinguiſhable from them. ** So is the king- 
«© dom of God, as if a man ſhould caſt 
„ ſeed into the ground, and ſhould ſleep, 
and riſe night and day, and the ſeed 
«« ſhould ſpring and grow up, he heedeth 
„not how.” As the ſeed takes root in 
the hidden boſom of the earth, and 
puſhes forth the blade, and increaſes con- 
tinually till the corn be ripe, in ſuch a 
manner as no one can obſerve its progreſs ; 
ſo the growth of grace, in good men, 
though it be perpetually improving, yet 
1t can never be perceived till they begin to 


bring 
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bring forth its fruits, and taſte its bleſſings. 
And this diſpenſation of Providence, like 
all the reſt, is evidently wiſe and uſeful; 


for we are excited to greater induſtry and 


attention, till we find ourſelves certain of 


ſucceſs, and our virtue becomes more 
ſtable and ſecure by being founded on 
habit and perſeverance. But weak and 
wicked men, though upon the whole they 
can never fruſtrate the eternal counſels of 
Heaven; yet, in particular inſtances, they 
often render them uſeleſs, nay, pernicious 
to themſelves. 

There are many of light minds, yet not 
without ſome regard to religion, who, 


after a few faint inconſtant efforts to ſhake 


off their vices, perceiving no immediate al- 


teration in themſelves, entirely give up the 


cauſe, and raſhly deſpair of growing better. 
„ Their goodneſs is as a morning cloud,” 


and “gas the early dew it goeth away.” 
There 
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There are alſo many good men, who, 
partly from temper and conſtitution, partly 
from outward accidents and temptations, 
meet with ſo many obſtructions in the 
paths of virtue, as make them very doubt- 
ful whether they advance or not. And 
in general there are ſo many failings inſe- 
perable from human nature, whether owing 
to the ſurprizes of ſudden paſſion, or the 
effects of careleſſneſs and cuſtom, that the 
beſt can never be entirely ſatisfied with 
their condition, or perfectly ſecure of its 
continuance, But yet God has not left 
himſelf nor his laws without a witneſs in 
our. hearts. Prejudice and diſhoneſty 
may confound the differences of right and 
wrong, but a ſincere mind will always be 
able to ſeparate them; and true goodneſs, 
wherever it is, will always diſcover itſelf 
by evident marks and traces, ſuch as may 
give the righteous ſufficient aſſurance to 
| | rejoice 
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rejoice in their improvement. What is 
the nature of thoſe marks, and how we 
are to ſeck for them, we may learn in 
general from the words of the text. The 
prophet is inviting the Iſraelites to repent- 
ance : ** Come, and let us return unto the 
« Lord,” ſays he, . for he hath torn, and 
he will heal us; he hath ſmitten, and 
« he will bind us up.” And left they 
ſhould queſtion the efficacy of their en- 
deavours, becauſe they perceived no imme- 
diate ſucceſs of them ; leſt the ſlowneſs of 
their growth in goodneſs ſhould make them 
doubt the reality of it, he aſſures them, that 
te then ſhall we know if we follow on to 
% know the Lord.” He exhorts them to 
patience, and refers the matter to ex- 
perience. This is perfectly agreeable to 
that method of inſtruction, by which wiſ- 
dom is repreſented in Ecclus as training 
up her ſon. ** At the firſt ſhe will walk 
| | with 
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« with him by crooked ways, and bring 
: « fear and dread upon him, and torment 
him with her diſcipline, until ſhe may 
« truſt his ſoul, and try him by her laws, 
„Then will ſhe return the ſtrait way unto 
him, and comfort him, and ſhew him 
« her ſecrets.” : | 
The pious endeavours of a ſincere. man 
may at firſt appear irkſome and fruitleſs, 
but in their due time they will always 
have a proportionable influence on the 
temper and diſpoſition. It may be im- 
poſſible to determine how. much a {ſingle 
good action contributes to the reforming 
a corrupt inclination, or changing a vicious 
habit: yet, after a long perſeverance in 
ſuch actions, we ſhall have ſufficient proof 
that the inclination is reformed, and the 
habit changed. Hence a good man, by 
conſidering his preſent, and recollecting 
his paſt ſtate, may have ample confidence 
that his labour has not been in vain and 
by 
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by obſerving the particular alterations in 
his conduct and character, he will eaſily 
know in what inſtances, and to what 
degrees his reformation has prevailed. 
Such a diſcovery will afford him a ſort of 
ſatisfaction and relief, like what a traveller 
feels from knowing how far he is ad- 
vanced, and what yet remains of his 
journey. 

The delight that ariſes from the ſenſe 
of growing better is a juſt reward of 
virtuous induſtry, and a ſtrong encou- 
ragement to aim at higher excellence, 
to try what are the utmoſt advantages that 
piety can beſtow. Conſequently, it, by 
any method or obſervation, we may be able 
to trace more diſtinctly the ſteps of our 
religious improvement, it will be well 
worth our while to attend to it. In the 


following diſcourſe we ſhall endeavour. to 


give ſome direction and aſſiſtance towards 


ſuch an enquiry, putting together ſuch 
| general 
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general rules as are laid down in Scripture, 
or may be collected from the experience 


of good men, and leaving the application 


of them to the circumſtances and the dif. 
cretion of particular perſons. 
In the firſt place, it would be evidently 


abſurd for any to enquire into their ad. 


vancement in goodneſs, unleſs they really 
and ſincerely defire to be good ; and this 
implies a great deal more than ſinners, per- 


| haps, may imagine. It implies that they 


firmly reſolve to forſake all their vices, and 
to © have no more fellowſhip with the un- 
« fruitful works of darkneſs.” They muſt 
abhor that which is evil, and ſtrive to ab- 
ſtain even from all appearance of evil. 
This reſolution will, no doubt, prove too 


weak to govern their conduct in every 


inſtance, eſpecially if they are but newly 
recovered from a vicious ſtate ; it will 
ſometimes be overborn by the force of 


paſſion, 
, 


. m 
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paſſion, and ſometimes undermined by the 
deceitfulneſs of ſin; but yet this is the only 
ſolid baſis of all virtue, the true boundary 
that ſeparates the good from the bad. For 
as long as the minds of men are deter- 
mined to what is wrong, or undetermined 
whether they ſhall quit it, they are evi- 
dently on the ſide of wickedneſs. 
We have not attained to the loweſt de- 
gree of righteouſneſs, till we have ſettled 
in our minds a conſtant purpoſe of obeying 
the pure and perfect will of God in its full 
extent. God has not given us an arbi- 
trary collection of commands, but a com- 
plete ſcheme of duty founded on truth and 
reaſon; and contrived to make us as happy | 


as our wants and circumſtances can bear. 


All the parts of it conſpire in one excel- 


lent deſign, and none can be omitted 
without a prejudice to the whole. We 
muſt believe the great myſtery of our re- 

demption, 
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demption, and acknowledge and truſt in 
the merits of our Redeemer; but neither 
this, nor faſting and prayer added to it, 
can excuſe us from doing juſtice and lov- 
ing mercy. In all our actions, in all our 
words, we ſhould have a ſtrict regard to 
truth and honeſty ; but that cannot exempt 
us from the offices of brotherly love, or 
make amends for intemperance, or Juſtify 
the want of faith or devotion, Our hearts 
are deceived and corrupted ; our under- 
ſtanding itſelf is diſhoneſt, if we labour to 
contract the law of righteouſneſs to our 
own partial views and affections. That 
ſingleneſs of mind which never ſeeks to 
deface or alter, but only to diſcover and 
comply with the true terms of duty, is a 
qualification abſolutely requiſite in every 
candidate for holineſs. And, wherever 
this diſpoſition has been encouraged for 
any time, we may be certain, even whe- 

ther 
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ther we perceive it or no, that there muſt 
have been a change for the better. 

We acknowledge it a very difficult taſk 
and tedious work, to unravel vicious ha- 
bits, and recover a command over appe- 
tites that have not been uſed to obey; ſo 
difficult, as to give juſt grounds for that 
ſtrong figure of the Prophet, © Can the 
« Ethiopian change his ſkin, or the leo- 


« pard his ſpots? then may ye alſo 


do good, who are accuſtomed to do 
« evil.” But this, no doubt, is to be un- 
derſtood of that extreme degree of iniquity 
in which reaſon and all the powers of the 
ſoul are enſlaved to fin, and men have 
learnt to do wickedly out of principle ; for 
the world is not yet ſo bad, but we fre- 
quently ſee many reform their lives in ſome 
particulars, even where their crimes have 
been great and habitual. If the under- 
ſanding has preſerved, or can recover, a 
Vor. I. ; ſenſe 
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ſenſe of duty, if the will and reſolution 
can be engaged in ſo good a cauſe, we 
need never deſpair of ſucceſs; all will be 
right, if we can wait till patience has had 
her perfect work. Our appetites may be 
ſtrong and ſtubborn, but they are not in- 
flexible; they may make an obſtinate 
reſiſtance, but they muſt be ſubdued at 
laſt. God, in the conſtitution of our 
frame, has made reaſon the governing 
principle, and given to it a juſt authority 
over all our actions: it is the interpreter of 
the divine will; we cannot but acknow- 
ledge its commands to be lawful; we 
cannot but approve ourſelves when we 
obey them. It is then we feel ourſelves 
in our natural ſtate, and enjoy the true reſt 
and peace of our ſouls. God has directed 
and enlightened our minds by his holy 
revelations ; he has promiſed us the divine 
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admonitions and hidden comfort of his 
| Spirit. 


— 
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Spirit. We are born to virtue and piety; 
the beſt end of our being, the only worthy 
employment of our lives. And ſhall we 
doubt of our abilities to attain that ſtate to 
which nature has formed us; that ſtate 
which Heaven invites and aſſiſts us to at- 
tain? If we have but the courage to per- 
ſevere, we ſhall ſoon be ſatisfied that we 
are engaged in no impracticable taſk ; we 


ſhall obtain another mark of our improve- 


ment, by being convinced that we actually 
gain ground upon our vices, and are leſs 
and leſs in their power. Our paſſions will 
grow more pliant and gentle, and, at 
length, accuſtom themſelves to ſubjection. 
The things that before made the deepeſt 


impreſſion on our hearts, the pleaſures of 
youth and ſenſe, the bewitching example 


of our companions, and our boſom fin, 


which doth ſo eaſily beſet us, will, by : 


degrees, loſe their reliſh and influence. 
IE It 
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It is happy for mankind that they are 
not ſo formed as to receive delight from 


only one kind of objects. Whatever 
buſineſs they apply themſelves to in 
earneſt, they will, in time, grow ſatisfied 
with it, and fond of it. Do not let 
ſinners imagine that their enjoy ments are 
owing purely to their wickedneſs; for 
whatever they may think, they would 
meet with full as many in any other way; 
even in the exerciſe of religion itſelf, if 
they could follow it with the ſame appli- 
cation. The cheerfulnefs of poverty is a 
plain proof that much pleaſure may be 
had at ſmall expence ; and the contented 
minds of good men ſhow, that happinels 
has no neceſſary connection with fin or 
folly. They, therefore, who have taſted 
the firſt ſweets of piety will, no doubt, be 
inclined to proceed; and it will be a great 
argument that they do proceed, if they 
find 
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find themſelves free from that pernicious 
modeſty which often forces men to ſin, 
even againſt inclination and knowledge, 
becauſe they cannot refuſe the ſolicitation, 
or bear the contempt of their equals. To 
guard our morals, we muſt ſometimes be 
obſtinate and unſociable: for, as aban- 
doned impudence is uſually the companion 
of incorrigible vice, ſo a prudent confid- 
ence and firmneſs of mind is, in many 
caſes, the beſt guardian of innocence. 

We ſhall yet have ſtronger reaſon to re- 
joice in our ſucceſs, if we find that we 
gain ground over thoſe ſordid paſſions 
which are apt to grow ſtronger as men ad- 

vance in years, and engage in buſineſs. 
Sinners, in their early days, are fickle and 
irreſolute. They follow as they are led 
by paſſion and pleaſure, without any con- 
ſtant purpoſe of action. Afterwards, their 
vices grow more regular and determined. 
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They form to themſelves a method and 
ſyſtem of iniquity, preſſing with a con- 
ſtant endeavour towards intereſt, wealth, 
and power, and engaging in the cares of 
the world, to obtain the pride of life. If, 
therefore, we have recovered ourſelves, in a 
great degree, from the very vices that are 
incident to our age and ſtation; if our 
deſigns and expectations are moderate, 
ſuitable to our circumſtances, and conſiſt, 
ent with our duty; if, in that conflict 
and oppoſition of intereſt which muſt un- 
avoidably ariſe between many who have 
nearly the ſame views, we can contend 
without anger, or be outdone without en- 
vy; if loſſes and diſappointments do not 
ſink deep in our hearts, and injure our 
temper ; if that ſelfiſh prudence which | 
regards our own advantage, does not make 
us leſs compaſſionate and leſs charitable to 
our brethren; then may we be certified 
| | chat 
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that we ©* go from ſtrength to ſtrength ; 
« that we ſtand and feed in the ſtrength of 
« the Lord.” Ts | | 
And here it will be eaſy to perceive, in 
the 4th place, that our practical principles 
are changed, and the inward conſtitution of . 
our minds reformed. Our actions are 1 
knowledged good or bad, according to the 
principles they proceed from; and, there 
fore, if we are certain of our principles, we 
may eaſily judge of our behaviour. But ſo 
it happens that very different motives con- 
tinually produce the ſame actions. Sucha 
deed may appear a very charitable one, 
when the ſecret ſpring of it was vanity or 


ſhame, a particular or accidental liking, a 
deſire to conceal one's hard- heartedneſs, or 
a ſubtle view to future | profit. Men are 
often ſober and temperate out ofavarice, or a 
fondneſs for ſome exerciſe or employment, 
and ſometimes to enable themſelves to ſin 
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with greater eaſe and ſecurity in another 

way. This obſcurity muſt often impoſe 

upon the world, and lead them into very 

partial opinions of men and things; nay, 
it may now and then, to a certain degree, 
incline a perſon to paſs a wrong judgment 

upon himſelf. 

One that has but a ſuperficial ſenſe of 
religion, if it be ſupported by a happy 
natural temper, if his affairs are proſper- 
ous and eaſy, and the world ſmiles upon 
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him, may perhaps imagine, from the 
moderation and regularity of his conduct, 
that he has a greater ſhare of virtue than he 
can juſtly pretend to. But ſtill, in the 
ſmootheſt ſtate of worldly happineſs, there 
will always be croſſes and anxieties ſuffici- 
ent to exerciſe our patience, and to give 
room, for every diligent obſerver of him- 
ſelf, to form an impartial judgment of his 
true character. Such a juſt and generous 


part 
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part of our behaviour obtained the ad- 
vantage and applauſe it appeared to de- 
ſerve; yet it does not follow from thence 
that it was principally owing to thoſe 
motives. But there is a ſurer trial of our 
ſincerity, if we are diſpoſed to uſe it. 
There are opportunities (and they fre- 
quently occur) of doing good in ſecret, 
without a witneſs or reward. How do we 
ſtand affected toward them? Do we ſeek 
for, embrace, and enjoy them? If we do, 
we cannot deſire a more ſolid proof of our 
proficiency in this reſpect. We can forego, 
without reluctance, the vicious pleaſures 
that would evidently ruin our fortunes, and 
diſgrace our lives, and ſo far we certainly 
do well; but can we, as eaſily, reject the 
evil gratifications that ſolicit us in private, 
where all is ſafe and ſecure, where there ap- 
pears no probability of a diſcovery, no pro- 
ſpect of detriment or ſhame? Misfortunes 

| alſo, 


alſo, and diſappointments, the neceſſary 
conditions of life, which are wiſely permit< 
ted to exerciſe and confirm our piety, may 
alſo ſerve to make it manifeſt. Proſperity 
renders us indolent and inattentive, ſpread. 
ing a diſguiſe over our minds and tempers ; 
but in ſorrow, diſtreſs, and affliction, the 
molt ſecret ſenſe of our ſouls is extorted 
from us; then the heart is ſearched, and 
* the reins are tried; we appear to our- 
ſelves juſt as we are; we ſee our true prin- 
ciples, and make trial how far they will 
go. While the ſtream of our paſſions is 
calm and gentle, it may appear to be clear 
and undefiled; but when it is diſturbed 
and agitated by adverſity, we ſhall then 
diſcover if there be any filth and dune 
concealed at the bottom. OY 95 
A fifth mark of great proficiency is, if 
we perceive ourſelves attentive to the leaſt 
parts of duty ; ; thinking nothing indifferent 
's that 
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that may be called a fault, nothing incon- 
ſiderable that may improve our morals, 
He that haſtens to be rich will. not deſpiſe 
the leaſt acceſſion to his wealth. He that 
labours to be wiſe will not neglect the 
ſmalleſt increaſe of his knowledge ; and 
ſhall they who aſpire to be good under- 
value the loweſt improvement, the meaneſt 
exerciſe of virtue? When the grace of God 
is fruitful in us, and abounds, it will ex- 
tend itſelf to every degree and circumſtance 
of duty. And if the caſe be impartially 
conſidered, it will appear that thoſe leſſer 
opportunities of doing good, which occur 
continually in the courſe of life, are by 
no means fo inconſiderable as at firſt they 
may ſeem; if upon no other account, yet 
becauſe they occur continually. It is but 
| ſeldom we are called upon to give great 
examples of integrity and ſelf-denial, and 
the more important acts of duty; but every 

day, 
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day, every hour, in every company, we 
may find ſome occaſion to exerciſe our 
candour and humanity ; -to prevent or 
reconcile the differences, to improve the 
pleaſures, to overlook the reſentments and 
little injuries of thoſe we converſe with; 
in ſhort, to do ſomething towards correct- 
ing their tempers and our own. It muſt 
be conſidered. too, that our ſatisfaction or 
uneaſineſs does not always depend on the 


importance of the objects that raiſe them, 


but rather on the ſenſe we conceive of them 
in our own minds. The moſt trivial mat- 
ters may raiſe implacable paſlions in the 
proud and revengeful, which would have 
no effect on an humble mind, or, perhaps, 
might be applied to the purpoſes of peace 
and good-will. | 
That you may better comprehend bor 
much the whole of our character may be 
affected by the minuteſt parts of conduct, 


conſider 
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conſider the ſituation of thoſe who waſte 
their days in ſloth. Their life conſiſts of 
a multitude of particulars, ſeemingly of 
no conſequence: each action, conſidered 
ſeparately, appears below praiſe or cen- 
ſure; but what does the ſum of them 
amount to? To an uneaſy ſtate of con- 
tempt and wretchedneſs; where the paſ- 
ſions are reſtleſs, but not employed; where 
the neglect of improvement, and the im- 
poſſibility of being ever uſeful, is puniſhed 
with a perpetual ſenſe of it. But what is 
yet more important, the common inſtances 
of behaviour that relate to mutual conve- 
nience, and matters that are held indiffer- 
ent, have the greateſt influence in form- 
ing our practical habits, and giving that 
turn to our diſpoſition which makes us to 
be what we are; vain, or humble mild, 
or paſſionate; benevolent, or hard-hearted. * 


If, in theſe things, we act at random, 


2 | without, 
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without any regard to what is lovely and 


of good report, we ſhall hardly prevail 
with ourſelves, in more conſiderable things, 
to bear a due regard to whatever is Juſt, 
and pure, and honeſt ; at leaſt, we ſhall 
have the difficult taſk of moving againft 
cuſtom and inclination. But, ſuppoſe we 
were certain of performing what ſtri& 
Juftice requires, and of avoiding all groſſer 
ſins, would this come up to the full extent 
of that law which commands us to fulfill 
all righteouſneſs? Would this reſemble 
that amiable character of mercy and per- 
fection which our Saviour's example and 
doctrine recommends to us? There is no- 
thing admirable in an edifice of common 
materials, framed only for ſtrength and 
neceſſary uſe, where no convenience is con- 
ſulted, no beauty or proportion obſerved. 
But let us, like a wiſe maſter builder, en- 
deavour to adorn our work with all the 

grace 
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grace and dignity of holineſs, giving to 
every part of life its juſt proportion and 
ornament, that we may render our ſouls a 
temple fit for the divine glory to inhabit 3 
for, know ye not that ye are the temple 
« of God, and the ſpirit of God n 
« in you?” 

The laſt mark of our improvement, and 
the moſt complete and ſatisfactory of all, 
is to love and delight in our duty. And 
this has a near connexion with the proof 
we mentioned laſt; ſo near, that either 
may be the cauſe or the conſequence of the 
other ; for, if we love our duty, we ſhall 
be diligent and watchful in the practice of 
it, attentive to the moſt minute and incon- 
ſiderable circumſtances, thinking nothing 
beneath our notice; and, on the contrary, 


if we obſerve and attend to every particular 
of our duty, the reaſonableneſs, the ad- 
vantage, and the beauty of our conduct, 

| will 


e 
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* 


will ſoon make us in love with it. But 
let it be remembered, that the love we are 
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5 ſpeaking of is very different from that in- 
dolent adryjration of .goodneſs, which no 
creature -ean be without, who is capable of 
reaſon and attention; and that it is very 

different too from the pleaſure we take in 
practiſing ſuch duties as coincide with our 
choice or intereſt; for the worſt of men 
may be virtuous to ſuch a degree. No: 
we have but a weak pretence to this divine 
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love, till we feel it a vi gorous and ruling 
principle within us, ſufficient if not totally 
to extinguiſh, yet to obſcure, overpower, 
and regulate the motions of all inferior 
appetites. Do we heſitate between right 
and wrong ? Do we labour to make an 
artful compoſition between reputation and : 
intereſt, or intereſt and duty? Are we 
content with ſubterfuges and evaſions, that 
—_ things appear plauſible, which our 
conſciences c 
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conſciences cannot ſincerely approve? Or 


do we liſten cheerfully to the voice of 


Truth and Righteouſneſs, enquiring ho- 
neſtly of our own hearts what it behoves 
us to do; and not conſidering, or not much 
valuing what we are to get or loſe by it ? 
We ſhow; our affection to things by the 
preference we give them; for · where our 
« treaſure is, there will our heart be alſo.” 


Nothing leſs than an implicit unreſerved 


ſubjection of all deſires, wiſhes, and plea« 
ſures, will come up to the terms of that 
precept, ** to love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy ſoul:” 


and that we may not doubt in what man- 
ner to ſignify and expreſs our love, he 


himſelf, in another place, explains it: 5. 


If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments. Thrice happy and bleſſed are 


they who have this laſt and moſt illuſtrious 


argument of their growth in grace to rely 
Vox. I. 8 upon 
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upon! whoſe pious conſtancy in well. 
doing, has at length engaged even ſenſe 
and paſſion in the cauſe of religion; whoſe 
inclinations to meaner things are all blended 
and ſwallowed up in their inextinguiſhable 
thirſt after holineſs! They have nothing 
now to fear from temptations that cannot 
move them, from accidents and evils that 
cannot hurt them; knowing, by experi- 
ence, that the work of righteouſneſs is 
0 peace, and the effect of righteouſneſs 
« quietneſs and affurance for ever; re- 
joieing in their continual approach-towards 
the bleſſedneſs and ſecurity of that celeſtial 
ſtate of which they enjoy ſome foretaſte 
here below. | 
But, in the higheſt exaltation of ſpiritual 
endowments. that our imperfect ſtate is 
_ ſuſceptible of, it will often be expedient, 
even for ſaints themſelves, to ſuſpend a 
while the contemplation of their own hap- 
pinels, 
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pineſs, by turning their obſervation on 


human affairs, that they may examine 
what effect their goodneſs produces in 


ſociety, what influence their behaviour . 


has upon mankind. This will either give 


a farther confirmation to their faith, by 


making it appear that their piety has ob- 
tained all its ends; or it will point out to 
them by what error or inadvertency any 
part of their conduct, which was honeſtly 


intended, miſſed of its aim. F or, after 
all, the great buſineſs of religion is to 


make men live together in love and happi- 
neſs, and to do as much good to the 
world as it will bear; and, where it fails 
of this purpoſe, it is either very imperfect, 


or very imprudently managed, or very un- 


fortunate. We therefore find, in Scrip- 
ture, that holy Job urges as the moſt 


eminent proof of his integrity, the bleſſ- 
ings it brought upon his neighbours, and 
8 2 the 
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the grateful ſenſe they retained of them, 


and the veneration they bore to his virtue. 


When the ear heard me, then it bleſſed 


me; and when the eye ſaw me, it gave 
% witneſs to me. Becauſe I delivered the 
* poor that cried, and the fatherleſs, and 
« him that had none to help him. The. 
* bleſſing of him that was ready to por 


cc 


dna Mo to "a for joy. n me | 
men gave ear, and waited and kept 
« filence at my counſel. After my words 


cc 


they ſpake not again, and my n 
dropped upon them.“ 
Let us examine our lives with ichen ̃ 
and ſee if we can find this external teſti- 
mony of a good conſcience before God and 
men. Do we reap the genuine fruits of 
our own righteouſneſs and charity, in thjge 
gratitude and good-will of thoſe who re- 
ceive the benefit of them ? Are our pa- 


rents, 
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rents, our friends, our neighbours, and 
ſervants, contented and pleaſed with the 
relation we bear to them? Do our inferiors 
acknowledge our equity and mildneſs, and 
own that the bleſſings of Providence are 
juſtly lodged in thoſe hands that employ 
them ſo well? Is our piety never offenſive 
nor burthenſome to our brethren? It cer- 
tainly will be ſo, if we openly value it, 
or upbraid others with the want of it. Is 
there no partiality nor indiſcretion that 
takes off from the merit of our good deeds, 
and makes men leſs inclined to approve 
them? Do thoſe whom we live with ac- 
knowledge that religion has mended our 
tempers, that our converſation is more 
candid and conſiderate, our behaviour more 
friendly and benevolent? Is our modera= 
tion and equity known unto all men? Do 
even the wicked give teſtimony to our in- 
tegrity, and praiſe that conduct which 

8 3 they 
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they cannot reſolve to imitate? We may 
enquire, with juſt reaſon, whether theſe 
effects accompany our actions, for theſe 
are no other than the natural effects of 
righteouſneſs. The fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long- ſuffering, gentle- 
T neſs, goodneſs, faith, meckneſs, tempe- | 
% rance;? the very things that invite and 
provoke men to love us, that raiſe affection 
and eſteem in all hearts that are not in- 
capable of them. For there is nothing fo 
naturally approved by the mind of man, 
nothing ſo amiable, ſo worthy, ſo truly 
popular, as goodneſs. Yet, we readily 
own, that the moſt circumſpect piety may 
ſometimes appear ridiculous or deteſtable ; 
that the moſt upright intentions may be 
miſrepreſented. and miſunderſtood: that 
prejudice and ill-will may make men loathe 
their trueſt friends and benefactors. But 


theſe miſtepreſentations ariſe but ſeldom, | 
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are never general, nor continue long; and 
whatever impoſitions the world may be 
liable to, an honeſt man will eaſily judge 
whether any neglect or imprudence of his 
own, or the miſtakes and malice of others, 
have given occaſion to them. Hence, in- 
deed, we have a demonſtration, that the 
opinions and eſteem of men are not a cer- 
tain and unerring rule, ſufficient for the 
guidance of our lives; and yet they may 
uſefully aſſiſt us to judge of our conduct, 
and, in ſome inſtances, to correct it, 
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| Rom. xiv. 17. 


For the kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink, but righteouſneſs, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy . | 


THE greateſt part of Chriſtians in the 
Apoſtles days having been educated. ori- 
ginally in the Jewiſh religion, and but 
newly converted from it, it is not to be 
wondered at, that, whilſt ſome of them 
rightly underſtood the nature and excel- 
lency of the Goſpel, others of them, who 
were of weaker jud gments and leſs clear 

| under- 
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underſtandings, retained, for a long time 


after their converſion, many of their 


ancient ſcruples and prejudices concerning 
diſtinctions of days, and differences of 
meats, which they had been taught to look 
upon, not according to the true intention 
of the law, as being typically and figura- 
tively under the then preſent diſpenſation, 
butas being really and intrinſically, morally 
and perpetually, clean and unclean. ** One 
% man” (ſays St. Paul) « believeth that he 
* may cat all things; another, who is 
«« weak, eateth herbs. One man eſteemeth 
one day above another; anather eſteem · 
eth every day alike.” The method 


the Apoſtle takes in this caſe to prevent 


any inconveniences ariſing in the church, 
from this diverſity of men's apprehenfians 
concerving indifferent things, is by per- 
ſuading them that one of the great ends 
od. deſigns of true religion is, the 


promoting | 
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promoting among men univerſal peace and 
good- will towards each other; Let us,” 
ſays he, follow after the things that 
© make for peace, and things wherewith 
© one may edify another 3 and he con- 
cludes that the only way to obtain this 
moſt defirable end, is to forbear cenſuring 
each other upon account of things not in 
their own nature vicious and immoral : 
Let not him that cateth diſpiſe him that 
i eateth not; and let not him which eateth 
e not, judge him that eateth, Let every 
% man be fully perſuaded in his own 
* mind. He that regardeth the day, 
e regardeth it unto the Lord; and he that 
„ regardeth not the day, to the Lord he 
doth not regard it. 


Let us not there- 
„ fore judge one another ; but Judge this 
ec rather, that no man put a ſtumbling 
e block, or occaſion to fall in his brother's 
'* way.” After this he adds, in the words 


of 
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of the text, as an argument or reaſon for 
their thus bearing with one another, drawn 
from the nature and eſſence of true religion, 
The kingdom of God is not meat and 
„drink, but righteouſneſs, and peace, 
« and joy in the Holy Ghoſt.” In the 
following Diſcourſe upon theſe words, I 
ſhall firſt explain diſtinctly the ſeveral 
expreſſions made uſe of in the text, and 
then I ſhall proceed to draw ſome uſeful 
obſervations and inferences therefrom: © 
Firſt, By the kingdom of God is fig- 
nified, God's ſupreme dominion over the 
univerſe ; the whole courſe of nature in 
heaven and earth, being merely the effects 
of his will and pleaſure, for all things 
ſerve him. But becauſe the principal and 
moſt valuable part of government confiſts 
in the ſubjection, and willing obedietice 
of rational and moral agents, hence, in 
Scripture, the kingdom of God generally 
| | ſignifies 


ſignifies that ſtate or eſtabliſhment of true 
religion or righteouſneſs in the world, 


which would have been fixed or ſettled in 


the ſtate of innocence but which, by ſin 
and diſobedience, was removed from among 
men; and which, by repentance and 
amendment, is in ſome degree reſtored upon 


earth, and will be perfectly and for ever 
eſtabliſhed in heaven. And becauſe the 


principal means by which this recovery of 
ſinful creatures is accompliſhed, is the 


Goſpel of Chriſt; therefore the ſtate of 
the Goſpel, the ſpreading of the profeſ- 
ſion of true religion, and, above all, the 
real efficacy and influence of it upon the 


minds of men, are by our Saviour and his 


Apoſtles frequently ſtiled the kingdom 
of God. When our Lord bids his diſciples 


to © ſeek in the firſt place the kingdom of 


„God,“ he explains his meaning by adding 


in the next words, and his righteouſneſs;* 


and 
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* 
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and tells them that whoſoever ſhall not 

* receive the kingdom of God as a little 

child - whoſoever ſhall not receive the 
doctrine of the Goſpel with humility and 

ſincerity, with ſimplicity and probity of 

mind — he ſhall not enter therein; 7. e. 
he ſhall not be acknowledged as a diſciple 
of Chriſt. And they who do receive it for a 
time, but continue not to live worthy of 
the religion they profeſs, this kingdom of 
God, he threatens, ſhall be taken from 
them, and given to a nation bringing forth 
the fruits thereof. And if it be not taken 
from them, yet, at the end, ** the Son of 
man, ſays he,“ ſhall ſend forth his angels, 
and they ſhall gather out of his kingdom 
(out from among the profeſſors of his 
religion) all that offend, and them which 
do iniquity, and ſhall caſt them into a 
furnace of fire: there ſhall be weeping - 
and — of teeth,” The words meat 
« and 
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« and drink” are an alluſion to that diſtine- 


tion of meats of clean and unclean, and other 
ſuch like external obſervances, on which 
the Jews laid ſo great a ſtreſs in their 
religion. The firſt tabernacle, ſays the 
Apoſtle, ſtood only in meats and drinks, 
and divers waſhings, and carnal ordinances 
impoſed on them unto the time of their 
reformation. And becauſe they were 
impoſed only until the time of their re- 
formation, therefore hen the Goſpel of 
Chriſt was eſtabliſhed, thoſe things were 
no longer to take place. Let no man 
« judge you in meat or drink, or in reſpect 
« of a holiday, or of the new moon, or of 
« the ſabbath days, which are a ſhadow of 
* things to come, but the body is of Chriſt. 
Why then are ye ſubject to ordinances 
(which are all to periſh with the uſing) 
* after the commandments and doctrines of 
« men.” Things of this nature, evenduring 

| the 
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the Jewiſh diſpenſation, were by all rea- 
ſonable perſons underſtood to be in their 
own nature indifferent, however com- 
manded for a time upon particular reaſons, 


They were not really perfective of them 
which did the ſervice, any otherwiſe than 
as types having their ſignification verified 
by moral purity and holineſs. ** It is a 
good thing (faith St. Paul) that the heart 
© be eſtabliſhed with grace, not with 
* meats, which have not profited them that 
have been occupied therein.” 
And if even to the Jews themſelves the 
caſe was ſuch, much more were thoſe 
Chriſtians to blame, whom St. Paul writes 
to in this Epiſtle to the Romans, and in 
his firſt to the Corinthians, who profeſſing 
a religion not appointed for the ſeparating 
of one particular nation, but in which 
all nations were to agree, yet deſired to lay 
too. great a ſtreſs upon ſuch particular 
obſervances, | 
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obſervancies, with regard to things in their 


own nature. indifferent ; as could have no 
other tendency than to promote diviſions 


among Chriſtians, and uncharitableneſs in 
their judging others ; which are the great 
hindrances of that glory of God, that 


conſiſts in the univerſal eſtabliſhment of 
peace and righteouſneſs among men. 
Againſt thoſe perſons, therefore, he directs 
himſelf when he ſo earneſtly exhorts, 
„Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatever 


cc ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 


And, in another place, The kingdom of 


« God is not in word, but in power ; not 
in mere forms of godlineſs, but in the 


*« effectual practice of true virtue.” And 
in the words of the text, The kingdom 
© f God is not meat and drink, but 
*« righteouſneſs, and peace, and joy in 
„ the Holy Ghoſt.” 


The terms, righteouſneſs, and peace, 
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and joy in the Holy Ghoſt, are here put 
by way of eminence as parts for the whole, 
as being the principal virtues in which true 
religion conſiſts, or (as our Saviour ſpeaks) 
the weightier matters of the law. The 
word righteouſneſs comprehends the 
practice of thoſe moral and eternal virtues, 
juſtice, equity, truth, fidelity, holineſs, 
purity, and the like the oppoſites where» 
of are, all injuſtice and iniquity to others, 
and all exceſſes and intemperances in 
which men indulge themſelves. | 

The term peace , ſignifies that good 
temper, that charitable ſpirit and kind 
diſpoſition of mind, by which thoſe, who, 
with regard to things in their own nature 
indifferent, have not exactly the ſame 
ſentiments; yet, through mutual for- 
bearance and love towards each other, pre- 
ſerve, nevertheleſs, the bands of Chriſtian 
unity and concord. Laſtly, the words 

| Joy 


"_ 
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joy in the Holy Ghoſt, ſignify that 


delight, and taking pleaſure in doing good, 
which is the higheſt perfection of Chriſtian 
virtue; and that ſatisfaction even in ſuf- 
fering at any time (if the will of God be 
ſo) for righteouſneſs ſake, which is the 


higheſt evidence of Chriſtian ſincerity: 


which affect ion of mind, becauſe it is (at 


leaſt in remarkable caſes) worked into 


men by the aſſiſtance and influence of the 
Divine Spirit, is therefore called in the text | 
joy in the Holy Ghoſt ;?? while, at the 
ſame time, in other places, it is mentioned 
under the moſt large and unlimited expreſ- 
fions of ** rejoicing evermore,” © rejoicing 
in hope,” ** rejoicing in the Lord,” and, 
in general, doing all things with gladneſs 
and fingleneſs of heart.“ Nor is there any 
inconſiſtency in thus repreſenting one and 
the ſame Chriſtian virtue as being both a 


good diſpoſition in the mind itſelf of the 


Ta nm 
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man who poſſeſſes it, and yet alſo an in- 
fluence of the Spirit of God. For as, in 
true philoſophy, all natural actions, when 
purſued with the moſt ſagacious exactneſs 
of enquiry through all their ſeries of ſecond 
cauſes, appear at laſt to the eye of the 
moſt exquiſite philoſopher, as they do at 
firſt to the pious judgment of the meaneſt 


Chriſtian, to be derived originally from 


God; ſo, in ſpiritual actions, thoſe very 
virtues, which, eſſentially to their being 
virtues at all, muſt be the voluntary ope- 
rations of a man's own mind, may yet 
very conliſtently have, at the ſame time, 
the like ſort of dependence upon the in- 
fluences of the Divine Spirit, as all our 
natural actions have upon that concurrence 
of God, from which our wills themſelves, 
and all the faculties of our nature, con- 
tinually and every moment derive that 
power of acting. And this obſervation 

will 
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will very clearly account for all thoſe 
paſſages of Scripture, wherein the virtues 
of men, and the gifts and graces of the 
ſpirit of God, are promiſcuouſly taken for 
each other. ** The fruits of the ſpirit,” In 
St. Paul's catalogue, are individually the 
« ſame as moral virtues ;” and Barnabas, 
being a good man, and full of the Holy 
« Ghoſt,” are joined together as expreſ- 


ſions of the ſame meaning. And what our. 


Saviour, in St. Luke, ſays of our Hea- 
venly Father's giving his holy Spirit,“ 
is in St. Matthew, recording the very 
ſame words, underſtood of his * giving 
% good things to them that aſk. him.” 
Secondly, Having diſtinctly, and at large, 
explained all the ſeveral expreſſions in the 
text: the kingdom of God is not meat 


and drink, but righteouſneſs, and peace, 


« and joy in the Holy Ghoſt;” the ob- 
ſervations I would draw from the Apoſtle's 
pn aſſertion 
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aſſertion are briefly as follows: Firſt, That 
the great end of true religion is the eſta- 
bliſhing among men the practice of 


moral goodneſs and righteouſneſs. God 


is himſelf eſſentially a Being of infinite 
purity and holineſs; and his future king- 
dom in heaven is of ſuch a nature, that 
there ſhall in no wiſe © enter into it any 
« thing that defileth, neither whatſoever 
ce worketh abomination, or maketh a lie.“ 
Conſequently, thoſe virtues which are 
eflential to the enjoyment of the happineſs 
of heaven hereafter, cannot but be the 
principal conſtituents of the kingdom of 
God here. The ſecond obſervation I 
would draw, is, that though the great and 
principal end of true religion is the pro- 
moting and eſtabliſhing the practice of 
moral virtue and righteouſneſs, yet the 
externals alſo of religion, matters of order 
and decency, and particular appointment, 

| are 
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are nevertheleſs not to be neglected. The 
diſtinction of meats and drinks alluded to 
in the text, though they are not the king- 
dom of God, nor of the eſſence of religion, 
yet, under the Jewiſh diſpenſation, they 
were expreſsly and immediately of divine 
appointment. And ſo long as they, were 
appointed, and for the ends to which they 
were appointed, and in ſubordination to 
thoſe ends, they were of neceſſity to be 
obſerved. ©* The weightier matters of the 
„law ought,” as our Saviour expreſſes it 
with the moſt perfect accuracy, they 
„ ought to be done, and the others not to 
be left undone.” And in proportion 
now, and at all times under the Chriſtian 


diſpenſation, matters of poſitive appoint- 
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ment, of decency and external form, ſo 
far as they are helps and means of religion, 
ought not in any wiſe to be left undone. 
The third obſervation is, that that form 
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is moſt perfect which has the feweſt poſi- 
tive rites, and Jays the leaſt ſtreſs upon 
them, and in which thoſe rites which are 
appointed, have the moſt dire& and imme- 
diate tendency to promote real virtue and 
holineſs. This is evident in the nature 
of things; for, in all caſes whatſoever the 
end 1s always beſt, and more certainly 
attained, where the means made uſe of 
are feweſt in number, and have no other 
ſtreſs laid on them, than juſt as they pro- 
mote the end they were deſigned for. 
The inferences from what has been ſaid 
ſhall be very ſhort, and ſuch as obviouſly 
follow from the foregoing obſervations, 
Firſt, From hence appears the peculiar 
excellency and advantage of the Chriſtian 
religion: that it is not burthened, as the 
Jewiſh was, with a multitude of outward 
rites and ceremonies; with perpetual 
waſhings, purifications, ſacrifices, and 


other 
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other typical obſervations, which, as the 
Apoſtle expreſſes it, neither we nor our 
« fathers were able to bear; but requires 
of us, in order to eternal ſalvation, only 
faith in God, and in jeſus Chriſt; repent- 
ance from dead works, and obedience to 


the laws of Chriſt in the Goſpel, in expect- 


ation of the reſurrection to eternal judg- 
ment. | 


Hence appears alſo the” great wiſdom 


and uſefulneſs of thoſe few, even external 
rites in the Chriſtian inſtitution; the 
preaching of the word, and the adminiſ- 
tration of the ſacraments ; theſe being ſuch 
means as have a direct natural tendency 


to promote the ends of real virtue and 
holineſs. For by the preaching of the 


word, menare inſtructed in the knowledge 
of their duty, and continually exhorted ta 
perform it. By baptiſm, they are ad- 
mitted into a ſolemn obligation to obey it: 
and 
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and by the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
they continually renew that obligation. 
Vet excellent as theſe means are, both in 
their natural aptneſs to the ends deſigned, 
and, moreover, as being exprefily and 
poſitively commanded by Chriſt himſelf; 
yet that they are ſtill but means ſubordi- 
nate to, and uſeful only as they promote, 
the practice of real godlineſs, righteouſ. 
nefs, and charity, is evident from hence; 
that the virtues which theſe inſtitutions 
were intended to promote, are abſolutely, 
eſſentially, indiſpenſably, and, without any 


_ excepted caſe, neceſſary to ſalvation, there 


being no expedient by which an un- 
righteous perſon, continuing fuch, can 
poſſibly enter the kingdom of heaven: the 
Goſpel itſelf unto ſuch a perſon, inſtead of 
being * a favour of life unto life, becomes 
* a ſavour of death unto death.” Baptiſm 
bein g merely the waſhing away the filth 

of 


SERMON XI; 223 
of the fleſh, and not the anſwer of a good 


conſcience towards God, is of no benefit 
to him, and the receiving the Lord's 


Supper does but increaſe his condemnation. 
But now, on the other fide, in matters of 
poſitive inſtitution, though by our Lord 
himſelf declared generally neceſſary to 
ſalvation, yet in particular circumſtances 
there are manifeſtly ſome excepted caſes, 
Infants dying ſuddenly, before baptiſm, 
no reaſonable perſon can believe ſhall 
periſh, for what can in no ſenſe be 
eſteemed their fault. The penitent upon 
the crofs, though he could not be baptized, 
yet received from our Lord's own mouth 
a promiſe. of ſalvation. And in the pri- 


mitive ages, when many converts, before 
they could be baptized, were carried im- 


mediately to martyrdom, no one doubted 
but their dying literally with, and for 


Chriſt, was more than equivalent to being 
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figuratively buried with him, ad baptiſm 
into death. 


Let us remember, then, that even in the 


ſacraments and divine inſtitutions, the 


intention of our great lawgiver is not to 
exact from us any proofs of ſuperficial or 
uſeleſs obedience, but to preſent us with 


the means of becoming better men. All 


the doctrines of belief, and all the articles 
of our faith, are to promote the ſame 
purpoſe. It is of no uſe or ſervice ſimply 
to believe that God was made manifeſt in 


a the fleſh;” for this is a faith which we 


ſhare in common with the devils, for they 
alſo believe and tremble ; but let our faith 
be like the faith of angels, which only 
prompts them more effectually to perform 
the will of their Maker. 
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Marr. v. 3. 


Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit, for theirs 1s 
the kingdom of Heaven. 


THE beatitudes, or declarations of bleſ- 


ſedneſs, with which our Saviour begins 
his ſermon on the mount, though they 
ſeem, each of them, to be the recom- 
mendation of ſome ſingular virtue, and to 
contain, each of them ſingly, a promiſe 
that ſuch a particular virtue ſhall have its 
diſtin&t, proper, and peculiar reward; 
yet this 1s not to be ſo underſtood as if any 
of the virtues here ſpecified were to be 
taken ſeparately, excluſive of other vir- 

| tues; 
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tues; or as if any of the rewards here 
diſtinctly mentioned, were to be looked 
upon as conferred ſeparately, and divided 
from the other conſtituents of the happi- 
neſs of Heaven: but, by a very uſual 
manner of ſpeaking, wherein a part is 
figuratively put for the whole; as in other 
places of ſcripture, faith, or hope, or 
charity, or repentance, or the love or fear 
of God, do frequently ſtand for the whole 
duty of a Chriſtian; and the fingle parti- 
eulars of ſeeing God, or being with God, 
or of living for ever, are intended to in- 
elude, in general, all the bleſſings and 
happineſs, all the glories and enjoyments, 
of the heavenly ſtate: ſo here alſo our 
Saviour, in each beatitude, muſt be under- 
ſtood, in general, to annex the promiſe 
of the happineſs of Heaven to the whole 
practice of our Chriſtian duty, Of theſe 
beatitudes, the firſt is what will be the 

| ſubject 
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ſubject of our preſent meditation; ** Bleſ- 
« ſed are the poor in ſpirit, for theirs is the 
« kingdom of Heaven.” TI ſhall firſt en- 
deavour to explain diſtinctly the meaning 
of the expreſſion, being poor in ſpirit, and 
then draw ſome obſervations from the con- 
ſideration of the nature of the virtue here 
ſpoken of, and of the rewards here declared 
to be annexed to it. 

In order to explain diſtinctly the mean- 
ing of this phraſe, being poor in ſpirit, it 
is to be obſerved, that thoſe two different 
manners of expreſſion which we now call 


literal and figurative, were, in the Jewiſh 


language, frequently denoted by the words 
fleſh and ſpirit. The fleſh,” ſays our 
Saviour, . profiteth nothing; the words 
* that I ſpeak unto you, they are ſpirit, 
and they are life.” His meaning is, he 
intended not to be underſtood literally but 


figuratively. To be, therefore, or do any. 


thing 
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288 SERMON XII. 
thing, in ſpirit, ſignifies being or doing 


that thing figuratively, in the ſpiritual or 


moral, in the religious or abſtract ſenſe; 


in oppoſition to the groſs or literal mean- 


ing in which the ſame words may ſome- 
times be underſtood, Thus, when the 
angel, in the Revelation, carried away St. 
John, in the ſpirit, into the wilderneſs, 
the meaning is, he was not carried thither 
really and literally, but only in a viſion- 
ary repreſentation. By the like figure of 


ſpeech, St. Paul, when he was perſonally 


abſent, yet, becauſe his name, his com- 
miſſion, and authority was to be made uſe 
of as if he himſelf had been there“ I, 
e therefore,” ſays he, * verily am abſent 
« in body, but preſent in ſpirit :” and 
again, ** though I am abſent in the fleſh, 


« yet am I with you in ſpirit, joying 


„with you, and beholding your order.” 
And, in a ſtill more ſublime uſe of the 
afflictions 
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ſame metaphor, while he was yet at full 
liberty, and had no violence offered him, 
yet prophetically ſeeing that bonds and 
afflictions were coming upon him: Be- 


"7 hold,” ſays he, I go bound in the | 


« ſpirit unto Jeruſalem.” Anſwerable, 
therefore, to this figurative manner of ex- 
preſſion in ſo many other places, the phraſe 
in the text, poor in ſpirit,” in contra- 
diſtinction to literal poverty of eſtate, ſig- 
nifies a temper of mind diſengaged from, 
and fitting looſe to the covetous and ambi- 
tious deſires of the preſent world; that 
moderate and good temper or diſpoſition 
which cauſes thoſe who have riches not to 


ſet their hearts upon them, not to abuſe 
them, not to truſt in them, but to employ 
them virtuouſly to the glory of God, and 
to be at all times willing rather to part 
with them than betray the intereſt of truth 


and virtue; and which, for the ſame rea- 
Ven .. U- ms 
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290 SERMON XII. 
ſon, cauſes thoſe who have no riches to be 


contented, and not murmuring nor un- 
thankful towards God, but willing rather 


to continue always in a mean and low 


eſtate, than to gain riches by unrighteous 
and unlawful methods. This is being 
e poor in ſpirit.” This is what the Pro- 
phet Iſaiah deſcribes : -<© To this man will 
« look, faith the Lord, even to him that 
is poor; to him that is of a contrite 
« ſpirit, and trembleth at my word.“ 
This is the temper of thoſe whom St. 
James calls “ the poor of this world, rich 
„jn faith, and heirs of the kingdom.“ 


According to this account of the virtue of 


being poor in ſpirit, Moſes was an emi- 
nent inſtance, who refuſed to be called the 
ſon of Pharaoh's daughter, chuſing rather 
to ſuffer affliction with the people of God, 
than to enjoy the pleaſures of fin for a 
ſeaſon: and the contrary ſpirit is that 

which 


— 


mn 
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which our Saviour ſpeaks of; ** So is he 


that layeth up treaſure for himſelf, and 


« js not rich towards God.“ 
It remains, in the ſecond place, that I 


proceed to draw ſome obſervations from 


the conſideration of the nature of the virtue 
here ſpoken of, and of the reward here 


declared to be annexed to it. Bleſſed 


are the poor in ſpirit, for theirs is the 
* kingdom of Heaven.” And firſt, from 
what has been ſaid, it appears that perſons 
of all ranks and conditions whatſoever are 
equally concerned in the admonition in- 
cluded in the declaration here made by 
our Lord. Poor and rich, the meaneſt 
and the greateſt, are equally capable of, 
and equally obliged to be poor in ſpirit. 
A perſon of the largeſt and moſt plentiful 
poſſeſſions, if he has obtained them by 
lawful and honourable methods ; if they 
niake him not inſolent and oppreflive to 
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his neighbours; if he uſes them with fo- 
briety, moderation, and temperance ; if 
he be willing to relieve the neceſlities of 
thoſe that want, and be rich in good 


works as: well as poſſeſſions; if, being 
rich in this world, he be not high-minded, 
nor truſt in uncertain riches, but in the 
living God who giveth us richly all things 
to enjoy; if he does good, and is ready to 


communicate, ** lay ing up in ſtore for him» 
* ſelf a good foundation for the time to 
** come, that he may lay hold on eternal 
e life: in a word, if he prefers the com- 
mandments of God before the increaſe of 
his worldly intereſt, and is willing, upon 
any occaſion, to run the hazard of loſing 
what he poſſeſſes, rather than depart from 
the ways of truth and virtue—this man, 
though he poſſeſſed the wealth of the In- 


dies, and exceeded even Solomon in all 


his grandeur, yet ſtill he would be in- 
cluded | 
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cluded in the deſcription given by our 
Saviour in the text, and would be entitled 
to the bleſſedneſs of being poor in ſpirit. 
On the other fide, one who is literally 
poor, if he be unthankful and complain- 
ing againſt God; if his poverty be brought 
upon himſelf by debauchery or idleneſs ; 
if he be vicious as far as his circumſtances 
enable him, and would ſtick at no un- 
righteous practices to advance a fortune: 
ſuch a one, though he be in the loweſt 

| poverty of eſtate, yet can in no degree 
come under the denomination of being 


poor in ſpirit. It is evident, therefore, 


that theſe words of our Lord do not relate 


to men's external circumſtances or condi- 
tion in the world, but to the temper and 


diſpoſition of their minds; and, conſe- 
quently, that the advice included in this 


beatitude, or declaration of bleſſedneſs, 
equally concerns perſons of all ranks and 
25, U 3 | eſtates 
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eſtates whatſoever. The poor, by con» 
tentment, patience, and reſignation to the 
will of God, and by the exerciſe of ſuch 
other virtues as are more peculiarly proper 
to a mean and low eſtate: and the rich, 
by preferring, at all times, the commands 
of God before either the increaſe or the 
preſervation of their wealth, are equally 
capable of being, and equally obliged to 


be, poor in ſpirit. Nevertheleſs, though 


the virtue here recommended is undoubt- 
edly the common duty of both, yet, ſince 
the poor are, in this particular, under 
fewer temptations, and can withdraw their 
affections from ſuch an adherence to the 

world as is the chief impediment of a 
Chriſtian life, with much leſs difficulty 
than the rich can do; and fince, upon 
this account, our Lord and his Apoſtles 
do very frequently pronounce, abſolutely 
and in general, woe to the rich, and bleſ- 
55 ſedneſs 
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ſedneſs to the poor, in ſuch large and 
unlimited expreſſions as may eafily be 
miſtaken, unleſs interpreted according to 
the analogy of the more diſtin& manners 
of ſpeaking uſed in other places. There- 
fore, | 

Secondly, I obſerve, that there is con- 
tained in the text a particular ground of 
comfort and ſupport to thoſe who are poor 
and deſtitute, and under mean eircum- 
ſtances in the world, and particular matter 
of caution to thoſe who abound in riches 
and power, and the good things of this 
preſent life. The duty here recommended 
by our Lord, of being poor in ſpirit is, as 
I have already obſerved, equally obligatory 
to perſons of all ranks and conditions 
whatſoever ; and the promiſe annexed is to 
all, in whatever ſtation they may be in the 
world, who ſhall attain that good temper- 
and diſpoſition of mind. But now this 

v4 excellent 
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excellent temper, this virtue of being diſ- 
engaged from the covetous deſires of the 
world, is what the poor are naturally led 
to by their very circumſtances ; being under 
the advantage of eſcaping many tempta- 


tions to which others are continually ſub- 


ject, and being perpetually called upon, 
by the afflictions of this life, to turn their 
thoughts to the expectation of a better. It 
ought, therefore, to be matter of juſt com- 
fort and ſupport, nay, even of thankful- 
neſs too, under many kinds of temporal 
wants and afflitions, to conſider how 
great an advantage ſuch circumſtances give 
men of obtaining this virtue. 

For the ſame reaſon, on the other fide, 
to thoſe who abound in riches and power, 
and the good things of this preſent life, 
the text plainly ſuggeſts particular matter 
of caution in annexing the heavenly reward 
to that temper and diſpoſition of mind 
which 
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which they, in particular, are ſurrounded - 


with ſo many temptations to depart from, 
that our Saviour ſometimes pronounces, in 
words ſeemingly abſolute, ** Woe unto 
« you that are rich, for ye have received 
your conſolation.” It is evident, his 
meaning. cannot be to repreſent riches as a 
crime ; for he, elſewhere, explains to his 
diſciples, that he means not to blame 
thoſe who have, but thoſe who, to the 
neglect of God and virtue, truſt in riches. 
His deſign clearly was, to admoniſh and 
put us in mind how dangerous a ſtate 
great proſperity generally is; how full of 
temptation; how ready to puff men up; 
how apt to make them covetous, inſolent, 
and ambitious; and to deſtroy in them 


that meek, that equitable, that moderate 
diſpoſition of mind which, in the text, is 


{tiled being ** poor in ſpirit.” St. Paul 
gives us a remarkable inſtance of an ill 
DS Þ effect, 
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effect, in this kind, even of a little pro- 
ſperity; when the Corinthians, falling 
into diviſions among themſelves, began to 
be puffed up one againſt another: ** Now,” 
ſays he, ye are full; now ye are rich; 
* ye have reigned as kings without us.“ 
And our Saviour, in his admonition to the 
churches of Laodicea, hints at a like caſe: 
Thou ſayeſt, I am rich and increaſed 
„with goods, and have need of nothing; 
< and knoweſt not that thou art wretched 
and poor, and blind, and naked.“ 

A third obſervation which may be made 
upon the words of the text, is, that from 
the reaſon our Saviour here gives why he 
pronounces the poor in ſpirit to be bleſſed ; 


from this reaſon, I ſay, here annexed by our 


Saviour, it evidently appears, that hows 
ever excellent. virtue may be in itſelf, and 

truly deſirable, even for its own ſake ; yet 

neither are the higheſt improvements in 
% religion 


E &@ ww 5S. 


religion any way inconſiſtent with having 
reſpect to the recompence of reward ; nor 
is the practice of virtue, as ſome have moſt 
abſurdly argued with a vain affectation, at 
all mercenary, when founded upon a view 


to the happineſs of heaven. Mercenari- 


neſs ſuppoſes always that ſomething wrong 
is done for the ſake of ſuch lucre as a vir- 
tuous man can never purchaſe upon ſuch 
terms. But the happineſs of Heaven con- 
fiſts in, and is eſſentially conjoined with, 
the perfection of virtue; and the expecta- 
tion and view of this reward, is itſelf an 
immediate act of the virtue of depending 
upon God. Were temporal proſperity the 
certain and conſtant, and at all times, the 
immediate reward of virtue, it might in- 
deed be alledged, not that the practice 
thereof was mercenary, becauſe that always 


ſuppoſes the doing of ſomething in itſelf 


blameworthy ; but it might be alledged, 


in 
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in diminution of the excellence of it, as 


we find it was in the caſe of Job, in the 


time of his proſperity : ** Does Job ſerve 
* God for nought ?”? But, as the practice 


of virtue is, in reality, far from being 
ſecure of any temporal recompence, and 
the reward it principally relies upon is 
ſpiritual and heavenly, the expectation of 
ſuch a reward, far from being any dimi- 
nution, is itſelf a proper act of virtue and 
and dependance upon God. In the ancient 
world, the virtue of the beſt and braveſt 
men, under the light of nature and reafon, 
conſiſted in their truſting in God: in their 


truſting, without any expreſs revealed pro- 


miſe that the Judge of the whole earth 
would finally do what is right, and would 
not ſuffer virtue to periſſi equally with vice. 
Under the Old Teſtament, Moſes being 
eminently what our Saviour calls poor in 
ſpirit, preferred the poverty and affliction 

| of 
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of the People of God before the riches and 
honours of Pharaoh's court; and it is re- 


corded of him, not in a way of diminiſh- 


ing but extolling his virtue, that he eſteemed 
this reproach to be greater riches than the 
treaſures of Egypt; for he had reſpect 
unto the recompence of reward. Under 
the New Teſtament, God has in a more 
expreſs manner declared himſelf to be, in 
the future and eternal ſtate, a rewarder of 
thoſethat diligently ſeek him; not thereby 
to diminiſh but increaſe that virtue, the 
practice of which is rationally and conſiſt- 
ently ſupported by ſo divine and glorious 
an expectation. Accordingly, the Apoſtle 
St. Paul declares concerning himſelf, that 
he . preſſed towards the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Chrift 
e jeſus.” And he perpetually exhorts all 
other Chriſtians ** ſo to run that they may 
obtain an incorruptible crown; ſo to 
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30s SERMON XI. 
*« behave themſelves as they who are cen. 
* tinually looking for that bleſſed hope, 
and the glorious appearance of the great 
* God and our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt ; lay. 
* ing hold upon the hope ſet before them; 
« even the hope which is laid up for them 
i in Heaven; looking not at the things 
„which are temporal, but at the things 
* which are eternal?” and conſidering 
« that their light affliction, which is but 
t foramoment, Worketh forthem a far more 
ti exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 
Nay, which is more remarkable than all 
theſe, concerning our Lord's own practice, 
the Scripture declares, that, for the joy 
% which was ſet before him, he endured 
© the croſs, deſpiſed the ſhame, and is ſet 
„ down at the right hand of God.” To 
imagine, therefore, as ſome enthuſiaſts have 
done, that the profeſſion of virtue wholly 
excludes ſelf-love and all regards to any 
recom- 
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recompence of reward, is taking upon 


themſelves to reproach the greateſt and 
moſt eminently virtuous men that have 
lived in all nations and in all ages; it is 
reproaching the Apoſtles of our Lord ; it 
is reproaching our Saviour in his own 
practice ; it- is reproaching God himſelf, 
and the nature of things which he has 
made; who has prepared for, and expreſlly 
promiſed to, them that love and obey him, 
ſuch good things as paſs man's under- 


| ſtanding, ** which eye hath not ſeen, nor 


« ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive.” Through 
the expectation of which ſpiritual and eter- 


nal happineſs, whoever is prevailed upon 


to live virtuouſly, has a right to apply to 
himſelf on account of religion in general, 
what our Saviour, in the text, ſays in 
particular of thoſe who are poor in ſpirit ; 


** Bleſſed are they, for theirs is the King- 


* dom of Heaven.“ 
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SERMON XIII 


MATT. vi. 31, 32: 


Therefore take no thought, ſaying, What 
ſhall we eat, or what ſhall we drink, 
or wherewithal ſhall we be clothed ? For 
after all theſe things do the Gentiles ſeek < 
for your heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all theje things. 


THE duty of contentment and reſigna- 
tion to the will of God, is a duty whoſe 
obligation is evident, even from the law 
of nature. For, fince we at firſt received 
our being from God, and owe our pre- 
ſervation to him every moment, and every 

Vo. I. "2X6 thing 
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thing we enjoy is his free gift, it is plain 
that all thanks are due to him for what- 
ever good we receive; and no man has 
any juſt reaſon to repine againſt Provi- 
dence for the want of ſuch good things as 
he has no right to demand. As to the 
calamities and troubles incident to human 
life, with regard to theſe alſo, ſinful Crea- 
tures have no juſt cauſe of murmuring : 
« for wherefore doth a living man com- 
« plain; a man for the puniſhment of his 
« ſins.” Under the revelation of the goſ- 
pel, the grounds and motives of content- 
ment are become yet much ſtronger, ſince 
the concerns of this preſent world, ſhort 
and uncertain, and tranſitory in themſelves, 
appear ſtill more tranſitory, when com- 
pared with that life and immortality which 
is now brought to light; and the afflic- 
tions of this preſent time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory that ſhall 
3 | 5 195 Be 
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be revealed hereafter. Proportionable to 
the real value of things ought to be men's 
care and concern about them: and there- 
fore, with the greateſt reaſon, our Saviour, 
in exhorting his diſciples to take care of 
their eternal intereſt, bids them, compa- 
ratively ſpeaking, to © take no thought 
hat they ſhould eat, or what they 
« ſhould drink, or wherewithal they 
« ſhould be clothed; for after all theſe 
things do the Gentiles ſeek ; for your 
te heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
e need of theſe things.” Literally under- 
ſtood, the precept, to the greateſt part of 
Chriſtians, is manifeſtly impracticable; 
for the neceſſaries of life muſt needs be 
taken care of; and, without the ſupport 
of the preſent life, there can be no room 
ſor the practice of thoſe virtues by which 
we are prepared for that which is to come. 
There muſt, therefore, be ſome diſtinc- 
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308 SERMON XIII. 
tions made in our underſtanding this and 
the like precepts; for want of attending to 
which many are apt to ſay, © this is a hard 
* ſaying, who can bear it?” And yet, in 
reality, the diſtinctions upon which the 
right underſtanding of this precept de- 
pends, are as plain and obvious in the na- 
ture of the thing, and in the conſtruction 
and connexion of the words themſelves, as 
other the moſt uſual figures and compara- 
tive ways of expreſſion in common ſpeech, 
which no man ever miſtakes. 

To ſet this matter, therefore, in a clear 
and diſtinct light, I obſerve, firſt, that 
there was a particular time, and there were 
particular perſons, when and to whom, and 
when and to whom only, this precept was 
given in its literal and ſtrict ſenſe. Our 
Saviour ſent forth his Apoſtles to preach 
the goſpel from city to city, in ſuch a 


manner as was altogether inconſiſtent with 


their 
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their attending to any worldly affairs: ac- 
cordingly, he inveſted them with miracu- 
lous powers, and promiſed to afford them 
a miraculous ſupport, And ſuitable to 
the circumſtances of ſuch a miſſion were 
the precepts he gave them to be obſerved 
in it.“ Freely ye have received, freely 
« oive. Provide neither gold nor filver, 
* nor braſs in your. purſes; nor ſcrip for 
„your journey; neither two coats; nei- 
ther ſhoes, nor yet ſtaves; for the work- 
man lis worthy of his meat,” At ano- 
ther time, and in other circumſtances, his 
directions to them were very different. 
« Now he that hath a purſe, let him take 
« it, and likewiſe his ſcrip; and he that 
* hath no ſword let him ſell his garment 
and buy one.“ In like manner, the words 
of the text, conſidered as ſpoken to the 


Apoſtles, during their preaching from one 
| City to another, may well be underſtood 


X 3 literally; 
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literally: Take no thought what ye ſhall 


« eat, or what ye ſhall drink, or where. 
« withal ye ſhall be clothed. Take ne 
te thought,” no not ſo much as “ for the 
& morrow; for the morrow ſhall take 
te thought for the things of itſelf.” But, 
when the words are conſidered as a gene- 
ral direction to all Chriſtians, at all times, 
and in all circumſtances, then it is mani- 
feſt they muſt be underſtood as a caution 

| againſt ſuch worldly cares as are inconſiſt- 
ent with our duty; in like manner, as to 
the Apoſtles, they were, at that particular 
time, a prohibition of all worldly cares, as 
being inconſiſtent with their duty. The 
profeſſors of Chriſt's religion muſt, at no 
times, and in no circumſtances, be ſo ſo- 
licitous; they muſt, in no caſe be ſo anxi- 
ous about the affairs of the preſent life as 
to neglect the greater and more important 
concerns of that which is to come. And 
| | this 
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this ſenſe of the words is juſtified by the 


argument our Saviour makes uſe of ſome 
verſes before. No man can ſerve two 
« maſters; for either he will hate the one 
s and love the other, or elſe he will hold 
« to the one and deſpiſe the other: ye 
« cannot ſerve God and mammon : there- 
fore I ſay to you, take no thought for 
« your life, what ye ſhall eat and what ye 
“ ſhall drink; nor yet for your body what 
« ye ſhall put on; 1. e. do not ſo take 
thought about theſe things as to become 
ſervants of Mammon, and forget your duty 
toward your heavenly Maſter. St. John, 
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in his firſt Epiſtle, gives a like exhortation. 


— 2 
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* Love not the world, neither the things 
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« that are in the world: if any man love 
e the world, the love of the Father is not 
in him.” And the words of our Savi- 
our, ver. 34. of this chapter, © Take no 
* thought for the morrow ;” as they might 
X4 well 
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well be applied to the Apoſtles in the 
literal ſenſe, during the time of their miſ- 
fion; ſo, with regard to Chriſtians in all 
ages (the word Morrow fignifying, figu- 
ratively, the indefinite, uncertain, future 
time of man's life), they may very reaſon- | 
ably, according to the fore- mentioned ar- 
gument drawn by our Lord from the im- 
poſſibility of ſerving both God and Mam- 
mon; they may, very reaſonably, I ſay, 
be underſtood only as a prohibition of that 


care of the world which he himſelf elſe- 


where deſcribes as choaking the word, fo 
that it becometh unfruitful: it being, in- 
deed, very natural for worldly and ambi- 
tious minds continually to enlarge their 
proſpect of the morrow, and to extend 
their hopes and deſigns from one uncertain 


indeterminate time to another, till death 


unexpectedly blaſts all their thoughts at 


once, and ſurpriſes them, © unfruitful of any 


«© works 
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» 


« works of righteouſneſs : :” which folly is, 
in a very moving manner, reproved by our 
Saviour, in the parable of the rich man 
who was bleſſing himſelf in the vain 
thoughts of his ſtores laid up for many 
years, that very night when his foul was 
required from him. 

Secondly, I obſerye that the words of 
the text, when conſidered as a general 
command to all Chriſtians, are very reaſon- 
ably to be underſtood in a greater latitude 
of ſignification; becauſe, if we attend to the 
connexion of the whole ſentence in theſe 
and the following verſes, we ſhall find the 
expreſſion not abſolute, but comparative. 
« Take no thought (ſays our Lord) what 
* ye ſhall eat, or what ye ſhall drink; but 
* ſeek ye firſt” or principally (in St. Luke it 
is—* ſeek ye rather) the kingdom of God.” 


Now, according to the nature of the Jewiſh 


language, two ſentences joined in this 


manner 
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manner by way of oppoſition, are in ſenſe 
the fame only as if it had been ſaid in one: 
be more careful to attain the kingdom of 
God than the conveniences of this preſent 
life. There are in Scripture many re- 
markable expreſſions of this kind. In the 
Old Teſtament, Jacob have I loved,” 
ſays God, © and Eſau haye I hated,” The 
propoſitions are not to be underſtood ſe- 
parately, but to be taken together as one; 
I have loved Jacob more than Eſau: for 
God did not intend to expreſs hatred to- 
ward Eſau, but only to loye Jacob com- 
paratively with a greater love. Again, in 
Jeremiah, © I ſpake not unto your fathers 
« nor commanded them, in the day that I 
« brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
concerning burnt-offerings and facri- 
« fices; but this thing I commanded them, 
« ſaying, obey my voice.” The two parts 
of this ſentence of the Prophet are not ta 
be 
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be underſtood ſeparately, as if he affirmed 
that God did not require burnt-offerings 
at all (for it is certain he did command 
them in moſt expreſs words in the law), 
but the whole is to be underſtood toge- 
ther, that God did not inſiſt upon burnt- 


offerings ſo much as upon obedience to 


the commands of the moral law. There 


is a like expreſſion in Hoſea, ] deſired 
« mercy and not ſacrifice.” The meaning 


is not that God did not require facrifice ; 


but that he deſired © mercy rather than 
« ſacrifice, and (as it follows in the very 
© next words) the knowledge of the Lord 
“more than burnt-offerings,” In the 
New Teſtament, the ſame manner of ex- 
preſſion, agreeable to the nature of the 
Jewiſh language, is alſo frequently uſed ; 
and it is neceſſary to be taken notice of, in 
order to the true underſtanding of ſeveral 
paſſages : & 1 pray not for the world,” ſays 


our 
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our Saviour, © but for them thou haſt 
given me.“ His meaning is, not that 
he did not at all deſire the converſion and 
ſalvation of the whole world; but that 
is principal and particular regard, in the 
petitions he was at that time putting up, 
was towards thoſe who at preſent actually 
believed on his name. Again, in his diſ- 
courſe with the woman of Canaan, « I 
* am not ſent,” ſays he, © but to the loſt. 
* ſheep of the houſe of Iſrael; for, that 
he was alſo, in proceſs of time, © to be a 
« light to lighten the Gentiles, as well as 
ce to be the glory of his people Iſrael,” 
the writings of the Prophets expreſsly 
enough declared; and our Saviour himſelf, 
in this very place ſufficiently intimates, 
when immediately after that ſeeming 
refuſal, yet he effeQually granted this 
ſtranger's requeſt by healing the infirmity 
of her daughter. And, in his inſtructions 
ta 
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to his diſciples, he ſpeaks with leſs ob- 
ſcurity: © Go not into the way of the 
« Gentiles, but go rather to the loſt ſheep 
« of the houſe of Iſrael:“ which, after- 
wards was ſtill more clearly expreſſed, 
Acts xiii. it was neceſſary that the word of 


God ſhould firſt be ſpoken to the Jews, 


but afterwards to the Gentiles, 

In St. Paul's Epiſtles there are many in- 
ſtances of the like manner of ſpeaking. 
« Adam was not deceived,” ſays he, but 
« the woman, being deceived, was in the 
tranſgreſſion. His meaning is not to 
ſay that Adam was not deceived at all; 
but, that the woman being firſt deceived, 
began the tranſgreſſion. In another place, 
« All things are lawful for me, but all 
things are not expedient.” He never 


intended to affirm that all actions were 


lawful, but that of thoſe actions which 
were confeſſedly lawful, yet it did not 
follow 
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follow that they were all expedient. In 
the ſame Epiſtle, ©& Chriſt ſent me not to 
* baptize, but to preach the goſpel.” He 
does not mean abſolutely that he was not 
to baptize at all ; but that his proper and 
peculiar office was not ſo much to baptize 
men with his own hands, as to preach the 
goſpel to them, in order to their con- 
verſion. And thus, therefore, in the 
words of the text, if the connexion of the 
whole be conſidered, and the two parts of 
the ſentence united in one, © Take no 


cc thought, ſaying, what ſhall we eat, or 
_ < what ſhall we drink; but ſeek ye firſt 
ee the kingdom of God; the ſenſe, it is 


very clear, will be comparative, and 
amount only to this—Be not ſo ſolicitous 
for the things of this preſent life as to ne- 
gle& the more important concerns of that 
which is to come; but let your principal 
and chief care be to ſecure your eternal in- 

| tereſt ; 
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tereſt; and the bleſſing of Providence 
upon your ordinary induſtry, will provide 
you ſuch a proportion of temporal accom- 
modations, as he ſhall ſee beſt and moſt 
expedient for you. In ſome particular 
caſes, God has given extraordinary ex- 
amples of this kind; as, in the inſtance 
of Solomon, God ſaid unto him, „Be- 

cauſe thou haſt not aſked for thyſelf 
K riches, nor the life of thine enemies, 
« but underſtanding to diſcern judg- 
« ment; behold I have given thee a wiſe 


« and underſtanding heart, and I have 


„ alſo given thee that which thou didſt 
«„ not aſk, both riches and honour.” Our 
Saviour does not promiſe any thing of this 
nature to his diſciples, becauſe © his King- 
dom is not of this world.” But a com- 
petency of temporal bleſſings, he encou- 
rages them to expect, - ſhall be added to 
them; always excepting the caſe of perſe- 


cution, 
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320 SERMON XIII. 
cution, to which is annexed a promiſe 1 
peculiar rewards. 

Thirdly, I obſerve farther, that the 
precept in the text, when conſidered as a 
general command to all Chriſtians, appears 
plainly intended to be underſtood with ſome 
latitude, from the reaſons aſſigned by our 
Lord, in the very words themſelves: 
* Take no thought what ye ſhall eat, or 
“ what ye ſhall drink, for after all theſe 
« things do the Gentiles ſeek.” The 
thing, therefore, here prohibited by our 
Lord to his diſciples, is ſuch a ſolicitude 
after the affairs of this world as the Gen- 
tiles exerciſe who know not God; who 
have neither a right ſenſe of the provi- 
dence of God diſpoſing of all things tem- 
poral here on earth: nor that certain ex- 
pectation which God has given us of an 
eternal kingdom hereafter in the heavens. 
Theſe men (except a few noble ſpirits 
among 


* 
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among them; of which the world was not 
worthy) generally lived according to that 
Epicurean maxim, ͤLiet us eat and drink, 
« for to-morrow we die:“ placing their 
happineſs in ſuch enjoyments as they poſ- 
ſeſſed in common with the beaſts that 
periſh z which gratifications of ſenſe our 
Saviour commanded his diſciples to have 
no regard for, comparatively with their 
care for the concerns of eternity. 

4thly, That the words of the text, when 
applied to Chriſtians in general, are not 
to be underſtood in the ſtrict and literal 
ſenſe, but in that comparative manner I 


have now explained; appears farther, from 


the additional reaſon ſubjoined by our Sa- 
viour in the laſt clauſe: © For your hea- 
venly Father knoweth that ye have need 
«of theſe things.” Our heavenly Father 
knowing that we have need of theſe things, 


is not a reaſon againſt our taking thought 


Vor. I. 5 * fog 
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for them in that method of labour and 
honeſt induſtry, by which himſelf, who 
knows that we have need of them, has 
appointed them to be obtained; but it is 
a reaſon only againſt ſuch ſolicitude about 
them as implies either a diſtruſting of Pro- 
vidence, or the not having a right ſenſe 
of it, or not making a juſt acknowledg- 
ment of it in all things. The manner of 
our Saviour's arguing in this particular, is 
exactly parallel to the dire ctions we find 
him giving in this chapter concerning 
prayer. Ve, fays he, when ye pray, 
c uſe not vain repetitions, as the Heathen 
« do, for they think they ſhall be heard 
« for their much ſpeaking: be not ye 
« therefore like unto them, for your Fa- 
« ther knoweth what things you have 
“need of before you aſk him.” Yet, in 
the very next words, he inſtructs them 
how they ſhall pray for thoſe very things, 
oy, 5 their 
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their want of which, he had juſt told them, 


God perfectly knew before-hand. As, 


therefore, our Saviour, in his inſtructions 


about prayer, by telling his diſciples that 


their heavenly Father knows what things 
they have need of before they alk him, 
does not encourage them to forbear pray- 
ing at all, but directs them to pray in ſuch 


a4 manner as is moſt proper to expreſs their 


juſt acknowledgment of him, and entire 


dependance upon him, whom they know 


to be before-hand perfectly acquainted 


with all their wants: fo, in the text like- 


wiſe, by telling us that our Father knows 
we have need of all theſe things, it is 
plain he does not mean to encourage us 
(in general and ordinary caſes) to neglect 
the uſual and natural means of providing 


for our ſubſiſtence; but only, as was be- 


fore obſerved, forbids ſuch a ſolicitude 


about worldly affairs, as implies a diſtruſt 
Y 2 of 
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of God's providence. A diſciple of Chriſt 


muſt have it conſtantly and habitually 


imprefſed upon his mind, that it is our 
heavenly Father who continually ſupplies 
us with all neceſſaries for the preſervation 
of that being which he at firſt gave us: 
that it is he who cauſes his ſun to riſe, 
and ſends us rain and fruitful ſeaſons, 
filling our hearts with food and gladneſs: 


| that, it is he, who, in the Pfalmiſt's ex- 


preſſion, © maketh the grafs to grow upon 
the mountains; giving even to the beaſt 
« his food, and to the young ravens which 
« cry; and filling all things living with 
« plenteouſneſs :” or, as our Saviour him- 


ſelf deſcribes it more ſublimely in the 
words juſt before my text : © Behold (ſays 


« he) the fowls of the air; they ſow not, 


: neither do they reap, nor gather into 


ce their barns; yet your heavenly Father 


te feedeth them: and conſider the lilies of 
« the 
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« the field; they toil not, neither do they 
« ſpin; and yet, I fay unto you, that even 
« Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
« like one of them: wherefore, if God fo 
e clothe the graſs of the field, which to- 
day is, and to-morrow is caſt into the 
„oven, ſhall he not much more clothe 
« you, O ye of little faith?“ | 
What, men careleſs and ignorant of the 
truth, uſually ſtile natural cauſes, are in- 
deed nothing but mere inanimate inſtru- 
ments in the hand of God ; and the courſe 
of nature, as it is commonly called, is in 


the truth and reality of things, a mere. 


empty name, any otherwiſe than fi gnifyin g 
by an abſtract way of ſpeaking, the regu- 
larity of his operations, who made and 
governs all things. It is he, alone, there- 


fore, who gives us all things richly to 
enjoy; even all thoſe things, which in a 


vulgar way of ſpeaking, we uſually aſcribe 
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326 8 ERM ON XIII. 
to natural and inanimate cauſes; which 
very cauſes, whenſoever he pleaſes, he 
can make to be the inſtruments of our 
puniſhment as well as of our ſupport. He 
can, as Moſes elegantly expreſſes it, © make 
ce the heavens to be braſs and the earth 
„iron.“ He can ſcorch with drought, or 
drown with moiſture, or blaſt with un- 
wholſome winds, in order to deſtroy with 
famine, and. make a fruitful land barren 
for the wickedneſs of them that dwell 
therein; or, without removing the bleſſ- 
ings themſelves of nature, he can with- 
draw the benefit and effect of them. For 
* man liveth not by bread alone, but by 
« every word that proceedeth out of the 
„mouth of God:“ that is, by his bleſſ- 
ing upon the inſtruments of nature; which 
blefling, when he pleaſes to withdraw, 
and, © with rebukes, doth chaſten man for 
„ fin, he maketh his beauty to con- 


* ſume 
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« ſume away, as it were a moth fret- 
* ting a garment,” Without the divine 
blefling, therefore, all care, all labour, 
all induſtry is vain; nay, even the very 
poſſeſſion of temporal good things will 
afford no enjoyment. But they who, by 
ſeeking with their firſt and chief care the 
righteouſneſs of God, have ſecured to 
themſelves his favour and bleſſing, may 


ſafely rely upon his providence, © that he 


« who feeds the fowls of the air, and 
clothes even the lilies of the field,” will 
much more take care of them. Not in the 
way of idleneſs and ſloth; for ſimilitudes 
are not tobe applied literally, but in propor- 
tion to the natures of the things compared; 
he who provides for the fowls of the air, 
and the lilies of the field, in a way ſuit- 
able to their nature, will much more pro- 
vide for men in a way ſuitable to theirs, 
cither after a ſupernatural manner, in ſuch 
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328 SERMON XIII. 


dinary caſes as was that of the Apoſtle's 

miſſion to preach the goſpel, or elſe, in 
common caſes, by the natural means of 
labour and induſtry, whereby God has 
appointed that“ the earth ſhall bring forth 
© her increaſe.” In the uſe of which 
means it is our duty to rely upon Pro- 
vidence for his bleſſing on the effect. 
If any would not work,” ſays St. Paul, 
neither ſhould he eat.” And yet the 
ſame Apoſtle exhorts © to be careful for 
e nothing, but i in eyery thing by prayer 
« and ſupplication, let your requeſts be 
made known unto God.“ This is tak- 
ing © thought for the things of the world, 
* not as the Gentiles who know not God,” | 
but as thoſe who conſider that © our hea- 
« venly Father knoweth we have need of 
all theſe things.” . eo 


SERMON XIV, 


JAMES, iii. 13. 


Whos a wiſe man and endued with know- 
ledge among you ? let him ſhew out of a 
good conver ſation his works with meekneſs 


of W dom. 


WIEN the books, or letters, or diſ- 
courſes of men, are drawn out into conſi- 
derable length, the attention of the reader 
or hearer, by degrees, grows weak and 


languid, being interrupted by the train of 


his own thoughts, which uſually pleaſe 
him moſt becauſe they are his own. To 
prevent or remedy 1 this natural infirmity, 
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330 SERMON XIV. 


which 1s indeed the great obſtacle, to learn. 
ing and knowledge, and improvement of 
every kind, many methods have been in- 
vented. To this end, the Apoſtle from 
whom our text is taken, frequently makes 
uſe of that familiar appellation, © my 
te brethren,” intimating thereby that he 
has that earneſt affection, that ſolicitude 
and real care for their proſperity, which 
might naturally be expected or hoped for 
from a near and dear relation, and that he 
is therefore entitled to their attention ; and 
this art he uſes not unadviſedly and at ran- 
dom, but when he has ſome important truth 
to deliver which deſerves their thoughts, 
and which he would imprint deeply on 
their minds. But of all the methods 
which have or may be invented, none 
are more effectual than Interrogations. 
When it is aſked. “ who is a wiſe man 
« endued with underſtanding among you ?” 
the 
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the mind of every hearer is naturally em- 
ployed in conſidering what will be the 
proper anſwer to this ſerious and import- 

ant queſtion; who, then, is this truly wiſe 
man? by what marks ſhall we diſtinguiſh 


him ? what behaviour will become him ? 


If we are at a loſs, the Scripture, that 
fountain of all uſcful knowledge, will in- 
form us, Let him ſhow out of a good 
% converſation his works with meekneſs 
* of wiſdom.” Let him not be like the 
proud and haughty reaſoners of this world, 
vain-glorious, envious, and contentious ; 
but let him have the wiſdom that is from 
above, and is firſt pure, then peaceable, 
gentle and eaſy to be intreated, whoſe ge- 
nuine product is the fair fruit of laudable 
converſation and virtuous actions. More 
clearly to illuſtrate this truth, and juſtify 
the Apoſtle's aſſertion, let us conſider 
what neceſſity there is why true wiſdom 
: | ſhould 
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ſhould be accompanied with, firſt, Meek, 
neſs of thought. Secondly, Innocence of 
converfation. And, thirdly, Integrity of life. 

At the time when Chriſtianity was firſt 
publiſhed to the world, there were many 
ſects and combinations of men, each of 
which aſſumed to themſelves the title of 
Wiſe, profeſſing to ftudy and underſtand 
the oreat rules of duty, the laws of life, 
and the means of attaining perfe& happi- 
neſs. Much, therefore, they diſcovered; 
but not proceeding in the ſpirit of meek- 
neſs, they often erred. ' One ſect, for 
inſtance, obſerving that the variety of 
miſchiefs which infeſt human ſociety pro- 
ceeded from the violence of inordinate 
deſires, - and the free indulgence of irre- 
gular : appetites, endeavoured to remove 
the root of this evil by extirpating the 
paſſions themſelves ; not conſidering that 
the beauty of a virtuous character conſiſts 


in 
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in loving what is praiſeworthy, and in an 
averſion to the contrary; not in deſtroy- 
ing, but in rightly applying the paſſions 
to their proper objects, which is the very 


office of reaſon and good ſenſe. Another 
ſect had the courage to deſpiſe every thing 
that was ſerious and ſacred in the world, 


to look upon religion as the effect of timi- 
dity and ſuperſtition, and, having ſhaken 
off the firſt principles of duty, an acknow- 


ledgment of the Supreme Being, they 
eaſily freed themſelves from a ſenſe of the 
ſecondary obligations to mankind, and 
ſhunning the labours of an active and uſe- 
ful life, they ſunk down in eaſe and 
luxury, making reaſon only a paraſite to 
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Beſides theſe two ſects of vain pretend- 
ers to philoſophy, there aroſe a third more 
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extravagant and dangerous than either, and 


which ſeems to have owed its birth chiefly 
to 
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to the manifeſt oppoſition and contrariety 
of the two former. Theſe, without main- 
taining any opinions of their own, were 
always ready to combat and oppoſe what 
was advanced by any other; as if life was 
given us, not to be employed in acts of 
virtue and mutual benevolence, but to be 
ſquandered away in idle and endleſs diſpu- 
tation. Thus were the wiſeſt of the 
heathen miſled by the fooliſhneſs of miſ- 
applied wiſdom, by the pride of reaſoning, 
by not adding meekneſs to philoſophy. 
But if we trace out more diſtinctly the 
nature and cauſes of this humble virtue, 
we ſhall find it inſeparably connected with 
that right obſervation, that acuteneſs of 
perception and ſagacity of judgment which 
conſtitute real wiſdom. Meekneſs ariſes 
from the ſenſe of our own infirmities, and 
of others merit; and is directly contrary 
to that ſpirit of pride which is continually 


arro- 
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arrogating to itſelf an undue ſuperiority. 
It is natural for men of weak underſtand- 
ings and narrow comprehenſions to be 
earneſtly employed in the contemplation 
of ſome ſeeming excellence in themſelves; 
ſo to meditate upon their own endow- 
ments, which, by being near, appear full 
and fair before them, that the merit of 
others may often paſs by them unobſerved 
and unheeded. But he who is able, by 
the force of reaſon, to remove the pre- 
vailing prejudices of ſelf- love, to weigh 
himſelf and others in the equal balance of 
juſt judgment, will find ſo many reaſons 
to think humbly of himſelf, and to reſpect 
the excellence of others; will diſcover 
ſuch a mixture of beauty and defect in al- 
moſt every character, as will keep him at 
an equal diſtance from a ſervile meanneſs 
and an overbearing preſumption. Pride, 
indeed, muſt neceſſarily be far from wiſ- 

dom; 
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334 SERMON XIV. 

to the manifeſt oppoſition and contrariety 
of the two former. Theſe, without main- 
taining any opinions of their own, were 
always ready to combat and oppoſe what 
was advanced by any other ; as if life was 
given us, not to be employed in acts of 
virtue and mutual benevolence, but to be 
{quandered away in idle and endleſs diſpu- 
tation, Thus were the wiſeſt of the 
heathen miſled by the fooliſhneſs of miſ- 
applied wiſdom, by the pride of reaſoning, 
by not adding meekneſs to philoſophy. 


But if we trace out more diſtinctly the 


nature and cauſes of this humble virtue, 
we ſhall find it inſeparably connected with 
that. right obſervation, that acuteneſs of 
perception and ſagacity of judgment which 
conſtitute real wiſdom. Meekneſs ariſes | 
from the ſenſe of our own infirmities, and 
of others merit; and is directly contrary 
to that ſpirit of pride which is continually 


arro- 
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arrogating to itſelf an undue ſuperiority. 
It is natural for men of weak underſtand- 
ings and narrow comprehenſions to be 
earneſtly employed in the contemplation 
of ſome ſeeming excellence in themſelves; 
ſo to meditate upon their own endow- 
ments, which, by being near, appear full 
and fair before them, that the merit of 
others may often paſs by them unobſerved 
and unheeded. But he who is able, by 
the force of reaſon, to remove the pre- 
vailing prejudices of ſelf- love, to weigh 
himſelf and others in the equal balance of 
juſt judgment, will find ſo many reaſons 
to think humbly of himſelf, and to reſpect 
the excellence of others; will diſcover 
ſuch a mixture of beauty and defect in al- 
moſt every character, as will keep him at 
an equal diſtance from a ſervile meanneſs 
and an overbearing preſumption. Pride, 
indeed, muſt neceſſarily be far from wiſ- 
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336 SERMON XIV. 

dom; ſince it is founded in a miſtaken 
opinion upon a ſubject of great conſe- 
quenee, and not difficult to be known: 
for the great bleſſings of life are not con- 
fined to particulars, the favourites of Hea- 
ven, but are bountifully diſtributed among 
the whole ſpecies—the enjoyment of rea- 
ſon, that great prerogative the inward 
pleaſure which ariſes from a ſenſe of vir- 
tuous actions —a right to the fruits of their 
honeſt induſtry and the protection of 
equal laws ;—theſe are not limited to the 
rich and powerful, but are the general 
privileges of humanity, and, like the bleſſ- 
ings of health and fruitful ſeaſons, though 


great in themſelves, by being common, 
are often not ſo much valued as they de- 


ſerve: whereas the advantages which men 
pride themſelves ſo much upon are uſually 
fantaſtical and imaginary. A ſuperfluity 
of riches, the pomp of titles, the incum- 
45 „ 
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brance of ſtate, or even the light vanity of | | | 
being admired by ſuch as they themſelves i of 
deſpiſe ; theſe lift up many men in their 1 [ 
own imaginations above the common level þ If 
of their ſpecies. But theſe opinions, the I) fl 
children of folly, as they proceed from an j | | | 
incapacity to diſtinguiſh the right objects | | i 
of eſteem, can have no place with men : | | i N 
of true wiſdom and ſolid underſtanding; 1 
eſpecially if we add, that as they bring | 5 
little joy, ſo they are of ſmall effect to de- | 1 
lude us from the real evils of common life, 8 
from the contagion of diſeaſes, from the f N | 
loſs of friends, from the fickleneſs of for- | (M8 
tune, They are, in. themſelves, neither 4 ; | : 
good nor bad, but as they are uſed, and | = (ht 
the uſe of them depends upon the tem- * py 
per. They are adorned by meekneſs; but | Wil 
can neither conceal, nor juſtify, nor excuſe, þ it \ 
the proud. The wiſe man, therefore, 11 
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glory in his wiſdom, which will direct 
him to acquire the moſt amiable qualities, 
the moſt oppoſite to proud boaſting; ſuch 
as will procure the happineſs deſigned us 
by nature in the mutual commerce of equal 
ſociety. For, to what end is this ſuperi- 
ority of comprehenſion deſirable, unleſs it 


be a means of uſefulneſs or happineſs, un- 


leſs it tend to alleviate the pains, to en- 


liven and enlarge the joys of life? Its firſt 
care, therefore, will be to regulate the 
temper, that original fountain from which 
the whole ſtream of life will receive a 
tincture, to cultivate a modeſt, quiet, diſ- 
poſition, ſuch as will eaſily ſubmit to the 
commands of reaſon, is fitted to every ſta- 
tion, and able to ſuit itſelf to any reaſon- 
able circumſtances whatever. 

A man with this happy conſtitution of 
mind, will eaſily obtain ſuch a ſhare of 
reſpect and affection as ought to content 

| | him; 
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him; he will be well with mankind - his 
more ſhining qualities will appear with 
double luſtre, and his wants be removed 
by the confidence of a ready ſupport from 
thoſe whole inclinations are gained over to 
him by a ſeries of good offices, from thoſe 
whoſe duty will be urged and quickened 
by the enlivening motions of kindneſs, 
complacency, and love. 

Men of ſolitary and gloomy wiſdom, 
who conſider themſelves raiſed above the 
common pitch, are but ill adapted to a& 
in concert with their ſpecies, and promote 
the harmony of life. They may be the 
ſubject pf admiration, or perhaps of envy, 
but not of love. Nothing unfriendly and 
incommunicative can excite this paſſion, 
which is fed by a ſenſe of mutual depend- 
ance, by an intercourſe of good offices. 
Independence, and a contempt of others 
aid, are ſentiments not calculated for this 
" world, 
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world, which is ſo contrived that the wants 
of particulars can eafily and only be ſup. 
plied by the general union. 

Every man is wiſe in his own profeſſion, 
and every profeſſion is calculated for the 
ſupport, or ornament, or convenience, of 
the whole; no member, therefore, of this 
compound public body can deſervedly be 
the object of contempt, ſince the opera- 

tion of each individual tends to perfect the 
economy of the general ſyſtem. Thus, 
every fair, and impartial, and enlarged 
view of things, furniſhes various motives 
to inculcate the virtue of meekneſs, and 
increaſe the reſpect we owe to mankind, 
our brethren, who ſhare with us in the 
equality of a common nature, and are 
equally dear in the fight of our common 
Father, the Author and Lord of Nature, 
with whom is no reſpect of perſons ; who, 
without diſtinction, will condemn the 
| | equal 
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equal degrees of offence in every man to 
equal puniſhment ; or in objects of mercy 
will accept of the ſame atonement; and 
this truth was ſtrongly inſinuated in the 
law of Moſes, when, at the ſolemn num< 
bering of the people, it was appointed 
that each ſhould bring his offering. The 
rich ſhall not give more, and the poor 
* ſhall not give leſs than half a ſhekel 


« when they bring an offering to the 


c Lord: The reaſon follows: © it is to 
« make an atonement for their ſouls.” The 
inequality of fortune, or power of wiſdom, 
is, upon this ſerious occaſion, not conſi- 
dered, which can, indeed, be of no weight 
in the ſcale of moral merit. 

In the Scripture hiſtory, we find the 
moſt humble demeanour conſpicuous in 
the higheſt characters. He, who from 
the wretchedneſs of an expoſed, aban- 
doned infant, was raiſed to be the great 

2 3 deliverer 
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deliverer of the Jews; who was not only 
{killed in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians, 
but was taught of God, and converſed 
with his Maker, as one friend talketh 
with another. He who had the greateſt 
power of working miracles, ever commu- 
nicated to mortal man, and employed that 
power to the nobleſt purpoſe, the delivery 
of the oppreſſed. This Moſes was the 
meekeſt of mankind: he gloried not in 
being the inſtrument of - preſerving an 
injured people ; of leading them from the 
moſt cruel bondage to a land of fruitful- 
neſs-and peace; and, of perpetuating thoſe 
bleſſings, by eftabliſhing the wiſeſt- laws 
and the moſt holy religion. In all this, 
he counted not himſelf, but attributed the 
praiſe to its due Author. But when a 
juſt occaſion is offered, he ſhews the trueſt 
greatneſs of mind, by meekly acknow- 


ledging his faults, and deſcribing even the 


little 


3 
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little imperfections of his perſon and tem- 
per, with that unreſerved ſimplicity which 
affords the ſtrongeſt proof of his ſincerity, 
and greatly confirms the truth of thoſe 


various and ſurpriſing events which are 


the ſubject of his ſtory. And this diſpo- 
ſition peculiarly qualified him to be the 
choſen veſſel deſtined to that holy office. 
Had an enormous pride ſwelled his imagi- 
nation, the objects of offence would have 
been exceedingly multiplied againſt him, 
and the power of miracles itſelf, would 


hardly have ſubdued that ſurly and ſtub- 


born people, the Jews, to his obedience. 


Had the luſt of power inflamed his thoughts 


many of his actions would have been con- 
ſtrued, by the envious, as the arts of ambi- 
tion, and the ſtratagems of government. 
Had the eager defire of reputation appear- 
ed to influence his conduct, he might have 
been ſuſpected of miſinforming poſterity by 
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partial repreſentations; but he was hap- 
pily of that temper which God and man 
delight to honour and exalt; and; hence 
the gainſaying of Corah became unſup- 
ported and inexcuſable. It is needleſs to 
produce more examples to this purpoſe, 
which the hiſtory of every age, and every 
private man's experience, can eaſily ſup- 
ply ; ſince, from what has been ſaid, it is 
evident that this virtue muſt be a princi- 
pal ingredient in the frame and compoſi- 
tion of every pleaſing character. Give me 
leave only to obſerve, that one of the moſt 
amiable perſons in Heathen hiſtory, the 
friend of Scipio, and the celebrated pat- 
tern of perfect friendſhip, has his charac- 
ter ſketched out to us by one of the moſt 
elegant Heathen writers, almoſt in the 
words of our Apoſtle, when he mentions 
the © mild wiſdom of Lzlius;” two words, 
which, joined together, have a very ex- 

| | tenſive 
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tenſive ſignification, as they expreſs the 
perfection of temper and underſtanding. 
Nor is meekiieſs more effectual in recom- 
mending us to others, than in procuring a 
habit of inward happineſs and compla- 
cency, of making us at peace with our- 
ſelves. From whence ariſes the uneaſi- 
neſs of ambition, but from a deſire of 
ſhowing thoſe faculties to advantage which 
we think ourſelves poſſeſſed of, from an 
opinion of our ſuperiority, and, as it were, 
a right to preference? Hence the eager 
and confident purſuit of our defires, which 
ſoon exceeds the bounds of an honeſt emu- 
lation ; hence our paſſions become impe- 
tuous and difficult to be reſtrained. Hence 
the ſhocks of diſappointment diſorder and 
diſcompoſe our temper, and from hence, 
in the words of the Apoſtle, ariſe envy= 
« ing and ſtrife, confuſion, and every evil 
* work,” 

Pride 
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Pride is its own tormentor. While it 
affects an unrivalled ſuperiority ; while it 
arrogates to itſelf the reſpect and admira- 
tion of mankind, it meets with the moſt 
provoking affronts, the moſt irritating op- 
poſition ; the experience and conſciouſneſs 
of which muſt lay the deepeſt foundation 
for inward anxiety and ſelf-diſapprobation: 
diſapprobation from the reflection on paſt 
ill conduct; anxiety from the proſpect of 
future conſequences. For, in the hours 
of leiſure and ſolitary retirement, while 
fancy is permitted to range without con- 
finement, the paſt circumſtances of life 
neceſſarily offer themſelves to the imagi- 
nation. He, therefore, who has little 
Elſe to recollect but a ſeries of antipathies 
and affronts, indignation and anger, muſt 
form to himſelf the moſt unpleaſing re- 
flections upon the diſpoſitions of mankind 
towards him; while every thing around 

| him 
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him carries a hoſtile air, and ſeems com- 
bined againſt him. What ground muſt 
this afford for the moſt corroding ſpleen 
what foundations of fear and perpetual 
uneaſineſs! what agonies of jealouſy, 
while he perceives the better footing on 
which perſons of gentler diſpoſitions ſtand 
with the reſt of mankind. Such thoughts 
as theſe will either fink a man into the 
deepeſt melancholy, or excite in him an 
ardent and fierce defire of cruelty and re- 
venge: the firſt of which is nearly allied 
to madneſs, and the ſecond likewiſe, if 
thwarted and controuled; if not con- 
trouled, it purchaſes the unnatural joy and 
preſent ſweetneſs of revenge, at the ex- 
pence of future infinite diſquiet and re- 
morſe. The diſcretion, therefore, of a 
* man deferreth his anger, and it is his 
glory to paſs over a tranſgreſſion. And 
this he will be able to do with great tran- 
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348 8 E R MON XIV. 
quility and eaſe of mind, if he be careful 


to obſerve the ſacred rule © not to think of 


& himſelf more highly than he ought to 


&© think;” for that which gives the ſting 


to affronts, is pride; and the ſtrength of 
pride. is founded in an undue opinion and 
ſelf-conceit, from whence, as has been 
ſhewn, by a natural connection, proceed 
the greateſt diſcords and calamities of life, 
Whereas, © the meek are bleſſed in their 
cc meekneſs, and ſhall delight themſelves in 
te the abundance of peace.” Let us, there- 
fore, cultivate in ourſelves this happy diſ- 
poſition, which is fo agreeable to reaſon 
and to religion; which recommends us to 


others and ourſelves; which in adverſe 


fortune will ſecure us from contempt, in 
proſperous from envy; which is © the 
bond of peace and of all virtues.” 


S E R- 


SERMON XV. 


Corr. 111. 13. 


F orbearing one another, and forgiving one 
another. Tf any man have a quarrel 
againſt any, even as aa * you, 
apt 


THEs E words are part of one of thoſe 
pathetic exhortations to the practice of 
virtue and piety, which always take up a 
conſiderable place in the epiſtles of St. 
Paul. | | 
They recommend to us a moſt import- 
ant duty, which is held by many to be an 
improvement peculiar to Chriſtianity, and 
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not contained in the law of nature, or of 
Moſes. But this opinion ſeems to be 
owin g to that ſtrict and emphatic manner 
in which our Saviour enjoins this mutual 
forbearance and forgiveneſs, when he com- 
mands you to © love your enemies, to bleſs 
them that curſe you, and to do good to 
<« them that hate you; expreſſions that have 
clearly a reference to the corrupt interpre- 


tations of the Jews; who, in order to in- 


dulge more freely that malicious and re- 
vengeful ſpirit which was a part of their 
national character, explained away the law 
of charity. Notwithſtanding this, they 
can find nothing to juſtify themſelves in the 
precepts of Moſes. His language is, © if 


« thou meet-thine enemy's ox, or aſs, going 


« aſtray, thou ſhalt ſurely bring it back 
0 again; if thine enemy be hungry, give 
« him bread to eat, and if he be thirſty, 
1 give him water to drink,” Nor do the 
Heathens 


SERMON: XY. at 
Heathens themſelves appear to have been 


ſtrangers to a doctriue ſo important to the 
happineſs of human life, as the forgive- 
neſs of injuries. 

We find in their philoſophers, and even 
in their poets, many excellent reflections 
on the meanneſs of revenge, which pro- 
duces, at beſt, an ungenerous delight, that 
only little minds are capable of reliſhing. 
Their moral writers deſcribe it as the 
proper office of magnanimity to deſpiſe 
affronts and injuries, and to pardon of- 
fenders with a virtuous ſuperiority ; or by 
good offices and benefits to make them 
bluſh at their malice, and melt their hearts 
to kindneſs. | 

But although it appears from thence, 
and from what was ſaid before, that the 
doctrine of forgiveneſs was revealed to the 
Jews, and not unknown to the Gentiles, 


yet it may be faid to belong in a peculiar 


— manner 
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266 Un 
manner to Chriſtianity, as it is there more : 


clear ly explained, more ſtrongly, and more 75 
frequently inculcated; and repreſented, 
not as a high improvement in virtue, at- 


tainable only by a few, but as a general . 


branch of duty to which al men are 


obliged. ' 

Conſidering it as ROY we ſhall __ 
your to ſhew, firſt, what behaviour in the 
common circumſtances of life is agreeable 


to the mutual forbearance and forgiye- 
neſs required of us in the text; and, ſe- 


condly, that the precept itſelf is equitable 
and uſeful, founded on ſolid principles, and 


ſupported by worthy motives. 


« If it be poſſible, as much as in you 


lies, ſays the Apoſtle, live peaceably 


« with all men.” His words imply, and 
it is a truth which experience is very 


ready to confirm, that there are ſome men 
with whom it is * to live peace- 


ably. 


* 
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ably. | There are tempers who take a 
malicious delight in diſturbing the quiet 
of their neighbours, who never loſe an 
opportunity of giving offence, and find 
out many reaſons for quarrelling which 
would eſcape a common obſervation. And 
even amongſt thoſe who think and behave 
more moderately, yet matter of diſguſt 
and difference is continually riſing, either 
from unlucky ſituations of things, or from 
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the conflict of rival vanities, and oppoſite 
pretenſions aud intereſts. | 
Numbers are continually receiving pre- 
judice . (and when they are prejudiced 
they are commonly offended) by the care- 
leſſneſs or ignorance of thoſe they live 
with, It is the character of one ſet of 


men to act at random, without deſigning 


good or harm, or ſeeming to ſuſpect that 
what they do will be attended with any 
kind of conſequences. Now though this 
Vor. I. „ habit 
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habit is productive of perpetual confuſion 
and uneaſineſs, and often creates unneceſ- 
fary provocation, whether by raiſing ob- 
ſtacles and inconveniences which give 
interruption to buſineſs or pleaſures, or by 
neglecting the reſpects and decencies which 
are due to the different ranks of men: 
yet to be highly exaſperated at affronte of 
this kind, that have no appearance of a 
bad intention, would be the mark of an 
haughty, malevolent ſpirit, and as little 
conſiſtent with prudence as with charity. 
An equal degree of indulgence at leaſt is 
due to the faults which ſpring from igno- 
rance, which hardly deſerve the name, 
where that ignorance is unavoidable, or 
confined to things indifferent ; but where 
it diſqualifies men for the employments 
they have choſen, or the duties of their 
ſtation, it then becomes a ſpecies of care- 
leſſneſs, and by the ill effects it is liable 
to 
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to produce, may be highly criminal. But 
though they who are faulty in theſe re- 
ſpects have a right to be treated with can- 
dour, and the abſence of any poſitive ill 
intention may be juſtly pleaded as an ex- 
cuſe; yet they ought to remember it is 
ſuch an excuſe as neither wiſdom nor 


goodneſs would chuſe to make. He who 


is continually expoſing himſelf to the 


hazard of committing follies and injuries, 
can ſet but a ſmall value on the happineſs 
of his fellow creatures, or on their eſteem. 
Another kind of offences entitled to ſome 
degree of indulgence, are ſuch as pro- 
ceed from the violence of ſudden paſſion, 


a weakneſs to which men, otherwiſe of ex- 


cellent diſpoſitions, are often too much 


expoſed ; nay, it is ſo frequently joined 
with a natural goodneſs of temper, that 
it may almoſt paſs for a mark of it. It is 
but equitable, therefore, in their caſe, to 
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conſider their behaviour under the rage of 
anger, not as the image of their real cha- 
racter, but of the preſent agitation and 
tumult of their minds. Their wild abu- 
five words are not the reſult of ſettled opi- 
nions; and the violent things they do are 
commonly ſuch as they immediately wiſh 
undone. But the very reaſons which ren- 
der them in this caſe the proper objects 
of compaſſion and forgiveneſs, will turn 
againſt them and aggravate their inj uſtice, 
whenever their natural violence, which it 
was their duty to moderate, is inflamed by 
pride or malice, or the habitual indulgence 
of a bad temper. 

It would be tedious to mention all the 
kinds of leſſer offences which it is the 
buſineſs of prudence to overlook, and of 
charity to pardon: ſuch are thoſe which 
proceed from a confirmed habit of peeviſh- 
neſs, which every where finds fomething 


ta 
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to be diſpleaſed at, and makes them who 
are poſſeſſed by it almoſt as much the ob- 
jects of pity as the unhappy ſlaves who 
are forced to ſubmit to it. Such alſo are 
the ſcoffs and inſults with which men of an 
empty vivacity are apt to moleſt their in- 
offenſive neighbours. The airs of inſo- 
lence, the parade of vanity, the little 
tyranny of pride, and the ſtrange oſtenta- 
tion with which ſo many ſeem deſirous of 
diſcovering their bad qualities—all theſe, 
and more, are eaſily paſſed over by the man 
who has joined to a ſenſe of his duty ſome 
experience of the world. But let the 
owners of ſuch infirmities remember, that 
forgiveneſs is the utmoſt they muſt ex- 
pet. Eſteem, and love, and reputation, 
are the rewards of better characters. But 
it is a much harder taſk to forgive the in- 
juries of a different kind, which ſpring 
not from temper and conſtitution, and 
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338 SERMON xv. 
fall, as it were, by chance on them who 
happen to be neareſt, but are pointed di- 
rectly at particular perſons, and envenom- 
ed with malice and premeditation. In 
the various commerce of the world, it is 
impoſſible for any to pleaſe all; it is diffi- 
cult for the moſt cautious not to offend 
ſome; and it is poſſible for merit and 
innocence to paſs unſeen or diſguiſed, or, 
if they appear in their proper ſhape, to be 
received only with envy and hatred, And 
from hence it happens that few even of 
the beſt men have been able to paſs 
through life without meeting with un- 
accountable oppoſition, and perhaps where 
it was leaſt expected or deſerved. Some 
are always found who take a pleaſure to 
vex and calumniate them; who watch for 
their failings, and undervalue their vir- 
tues, perplex and oppoſe their deſigns, 
and, if they can do nothing more, give 
nw them 


* 
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them at leaſt the diſpleaſure of knowing 
they have ſome enemies. 

As this is a very general misfortune, to 
all at leaſt who are of much conſequence 
in the world; it will be of ſervice to en- 
quire how men are directed, by religion 
and virtue, to bear it. In the firſt place, 
it ſeems but reaſonable to aſk themſelves 
the cauſe of that hatred and oppoſition 
they continually meet with. Perhaps they 
may be able, in ſome meaſure, to account 
for it by their own imprudent and offen- 
five behaviour: and ſurely they are bound 


in equity to pardon the offences which are 


originally of their own creating. Nor are 
they immediately to conclude themſelves 


free from blame if the cauſe of the pro- 


vocation does not appear. There are many 
faults, very. diſagreeable and provoking to 


indifferent perſons, which their own ſelf- 


love may never ſuſpect, and which the 
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366 SERMON XV. 
partiality of their friends may diſſemble 
and excuſe. It any thing of this kind ap- 
pears on an honeſt examination, they may 
reap a double advantage from the ill in- 
tentions of their enemies :—they gain an 
opportunity of correcting and improving 
| themſelves, and of recovering that degree 
of eſteem which their negligence had loſt. 
And if their enmity is found to have taken 
its riſe from the appearance only of bad 
qualities, or from the miſtake of ſome 
very juſtifiable behaviour; yet it is well 
worth while, for the ſake of the preſent 
and of future quiet, to correct, if poſſible, 
thoſe appearances, and to remove thoſe 
miſtakes. A benevolent heart, with a 
fair and prudent behaviour, will often. 
make its way to favour and friendſhip, 
through the midſt of prejudices and diſ- 
like. It is poſſible, indeed, that to ſome 
people they may become objects of aver- 
| ſion 
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ſion for the very beſt qualities that belong 
to them, for their principles, their party, 
their religion, and even their honeſty; 
or that they may meet with others ſo dif: 
ficult as to take offence at their under- 
ſtanding, their family, or their faces. In 


this caſe, it muſt be owned, there is no 
remedy. For as it is in the power of no 
honeſt man to alter the former, and as it 
is in the power of no man to alter the lat- 


ter, they muſt be content to keep them, 
with all their inconveniences. But, ſure- 
ly, to a wiſe man, it muſt ſeem more 
agreeable to prudence, as well as piety, 
rather to negle& arid deſpiſe ſuch weak, 


inconſiderate malice, than to engage him- 


{elf in the retaliation of little injuries and 


low abuſe. | 
But notwithſtanding all the precautions 
which goodneſs can employ, there ſome- 


times will ariſe ſuch ſituations of things as 
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342 _ SERMON XV. 
muſt involve the moſt peaceable tempers 
in ftrife and contention. Properties and 
intereſts may be brought into diſpute that 
are much too conſiderable to be reſigned 
for the ſake of agreement with an unrea- 
ſonable neighbour, and to ſubmit to ſome 
invaſions and. encroachments, would be to 
deſert the cauſe of thoſe whom it is our 
duty to protect. When there ariſes, there- 
fore, an evident neceſſity of contention, it 
will be the firſt care of a good man to re- 
duce: that contention within its proper 
limits, and to quarrel as moderately as 
poſlible. To this purpoſe, he will confine 
his oppoſition, to the great points in diſ- 
pute, without ſuffering. his paſſions to 
wander in uſeleſs invectives or peeviſh op- 
poſition, which tend to increaſe the dif- 
ficulty, and leſſen the means of recon - 
ciliation. When weak minds are inflamed 
with anger, every thing that occurs be- 
comes 


— 
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comes a matter of difference. They allow 
of nothing, and decide nothing, and wran- 
gle as violently on any queſtion that is 
ſtarted as on the principal ſubject in de- 
bate, which ſometimes, in the hurry of 
contradiction, they forget. Now how 
ridiculous and irrational ſoever this conduct 
may appear, yet the moſt prudent find it 
difficult, when heated with animoſity, and 
teazed and irritated by ill offices, to pre- 
ſerve their diſcretion, and keep their at- 
tention fixed on what is important and 
eſſential: yet unleſs they do ſo to a: con- 
ſiderable degree, they commit their quiet 
to the diſpoſal of a capricious. adverſary, 
and are forced to follow wherever his im- 
pertinence and malice are . to lead 
them. 

Another method by which diſcord is 
kept alive long beyond its natural term, 
is the practice many fall into of aſperſing 
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364 SERMON xv. 
and blackening, in all reſpects, the characters 
of ſuch as happen to differ with them in 
any reſpect. The low falſities and im- 
perfect truths which malice repeats and 
ſcandal improves, will be eagerly gathered 
up, and liſtened to and propagated with 
pleaſure, to make thoſe appear completely 
odious who have the preſumption not to 
agree with them. But the virtuous man 
will always be careful to keep ſuch uſelefs, 
ungenerous abuſe as this very far from his 
tongue, and from his heart. Some matter 
of property, perhaps, or family difference, 
is the thing diſpute. But is this diſpute 
brought nearer to a deciſion by expoſing 
the failings and the vices of an adverſary ? 
On the contrary, the original quarrel is 
left entire, and ſeveral others are unneceſ- 
ſarily added to it. It is the office of charity 
in the midſt of contention, and even by 
contention itſelf, to ſeek after the thin g 
that 
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that make for peace. And when the 
minds of men are made ſore and tender by 
mutual offences, then ſurely is the moſt 
improper ſeaſon to open old wounds, or to 
inflict new. | 

But one would be tempted to imagine, 
from the endeavours that many uſe to in- 
flame and prolon g animoſity, that they 
really thought it a deſirable ſtate. How- 
ever, in contradiction to the common 
practice (which to contradict in moſt in- 
ſtances, is, perhaps, no ill rule in the 
management of conteſts) the good man 
will not only exclude all unneceſſary 
wrangling, but inſiſt upon what is really 


important, with a temper that manifeſts a_ 


regard for peace as well as intereſt, He 
will therefore employ no artifice to con- 


found, no expenſive delays to tire and ex- | 
hauſt an adverſary, but haſten to an equit- 
able decifion by the ſimpleſt, the faireſt, 
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and leaſt burthenſome methods. He will 
ſometimes rather ſubmit than contend too 
violently for little things, and will always 
give up unfair pretenſions, though they may 
be of long ſtanding, and will never refuſe 
to refer what is really doubtful, to the 
judgment of the ſkilful and diſintereſted. 
If after this he ſhews a prudent firmneſs in 
the ſupport of unqueſtionable rights, he 
will not be the leſs eſteemed, even by ſuch 
as conteſt them. And when an enetny 
comes with a heart full of ſtrife and ran- 
cour, determined to make no conceſſions, 
and omit no provocation, and expecting 
himſelf to be treated in the ſame manner; 
but is ſurprized, on the contrary, to meet- 
with truth and candour, no peeviſh obſti- 
nacy, no perſonal affront, no obſtacle, no 
difficulty but what ariſes from the real 
intricacy of the ſubje& in ſuch a caſe— 
is it quite incredible that he may be 
| _ tempted 
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tempted to imitate a conduct which he 
cannot but approve; that he may reſpect 
that equitable temper which ſpares him 
ſo much labour and paſſion, and that 
even friendſhip and harmony may take 
root and ſpring from the ſeeds of diſcord. 


The minds of men are hardly ever ſo un- 


naturally formed that no reaſon can per- 
ſuade and no goodneſs can touch them. 
If they perſuade and touch them but 


ſeldom, the misfortune is, that in theſe 


caſes they are but ſeldom employed. But 
ſuppoſing his enemy, againſt all probabi- 


lity, ſhould be quite inflexible, yet the 


meekneſs of the righteous wall not entirely 


loſe its reward; for it ſacrifices no con- 


ſiderable intereſt, it helps him, amidſt the 
bitterneſsof ſtrife, to poſſeſs his ſoul in peace; 
and the natural effect of the fair example 


he has given, is to confirm the excellence, 


and increaſe the eſteem of his character. 
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368 SERMON XV. 
Afterwards, when the grounds of conten- 
tion either ceaſe of themſelves, or are re- 
moved by the interpoſition of friends or 
mutual agreement, he will remove at once 
all unfriendly appearances. As he would 
admit nothing into the conteſt, while it 
laſted, except what was of importance, ſo 
he will continue the conteſt itſelf no longer 
when the importance of it is over. He 
will conſider all the unpleaſing ſcenes that 
are paſt as the natural effect of unfavoura- 
ble circumſtances working upon human 
weakneſs. His adverſaries and himſelf, he 
knows, are imperfect, variable creatures, 
that owe great part of their merit to the 
fituations in which they appear. 

While he has only been a witneſs to 
their bad qualities placed in the worſt. 
light—others, perhaps, have experienced 
their humanity, and been made happy by 

their friendſhip. Therefore retaining no 
| | uſeleſs 
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' uſeleſs reſentment of paſt offences, he will 
regard them as having a common title with 
the reſt of mankind to his benevolence, | 
and as ſuch whom merit and future con- 
nections may one day | make objects of his 
love: | 


We ſhall prove, in the ſecond place, 
that this conduct is founded on juſt prin- 
ciples and worthy motives. 

And firſt; this duty of forgiveneſs is 
founded upon principles of prudence and 
ſelf-intereſt, which is in ſome meaſure an- 
ticipated in the former part of the diſcourſe, 
where we conſidered by what reaſonable. 
motives we are led to ſeek peace and en- 
ſue it. That the inward ſenſations of 

| kindneſs and good-will are preferable to 
thoſe of anger and hatred, there is no necd 
of reflection, and very little of experience 
to convince us. That the fruits of the 
one are more pleaſant and profitable than 

W - - Bb of 
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of the other; and that to the former we 
owe the principal reliſh of all our enjoy- 


ments, is, after ſmall reflection, as evident. 


But it may be doubted whether this paci- 


fic forgiving diſpoſition is the molt likely, 


in all circumſtances, to obtain the tran- 
quillity it wiſhes for. | 
There is, ſay ſome, a degree of tameneſs 


which invites injuries, and men who 
might be awed by ſpirit and ſeverity, 
would only be made more inſolent and 
enterprizing by ſubmiſſion. In anſwer 
to which, we cannot deny but that there 
may have been inſtances of too paſſive and 
reſigned a behaviour. The thing itſelf is 
allowed to be poſſible. But it ſeems to 
have happened too rarely to form any Cer- 


tain judgments of the bad conſequences 
that follow from it. The probabilities that 
ought to regulate our moral conduct require 


not any great exactneſs of obſervation. It 


18 
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is ſufficient to the preſent purpoſe that 
every one is enabled by his own experience 
to decide whether the quiet and the inof- 
fenſive, or the turbulent and contentious, 
are moſt expoſed to difficulties and diſ- 
graces, and have before them the faireſt 
proſpect of happineſs. For notwithſtand- 
ing the meekneſs by which Chriſtians 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed, they have ſtill 
a right, when attacked by outrageous and 
implacable injuſtice, to avail themſelves of 
all juſt means of defence and ſecurity; and 
when the injuries are of a more criminal 
nature, and affect the welfare of the com- 
munity, their hands are then ſtrengthened 
by the power which was appointed as a 
terror to evil works, and they may uſe the 
juſt means of puniſhment. 

Secondly, The duty of forgiveneſs is 
fitted to promote the general happineſs of 
ſociety; and when we prretiſe it, we 

B b 2 obey 


that which is good to all men. Though 


a ſpirit of peace and confidence through 


might not be expected from them. But, 
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obey him who commands us to follow 


this may ſeem an immediate conſequence 
of what has juſt been ſaid; ſince what 
tends to the good of every particular per- 
ſon, muſt neceſſarily tend to the good of 
all, 1. e. of the public; yet the aſſertion 
has a different and more extenſive mean- 
ing. The behaviour of a mind ſuperior 
to paſſion and reſentment affects not only 
the immediate objects of it, but propagates 


all who behold it. They forget, for the 
time at leaſt, their low quarrels and anti- 
pathies, rely more ſecurely on the good- 
will of others, and feel higher reſpect for 
their own ſpecies, which is capable of 
producing ſuch excellent patterns. 

If theſe good emotions were to laſt and 
become habitual, what fruits of virtue 


perhaps, 
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perhaps, it is not ſo eaſy, for want of ex- 
amples, to comprehend the public bene- 
fits, ariſing from a compaſſionate forgiving 
temper, as to repreſent the evils and cala- 
mities that muſt proceed from a contrary 
diſpoſition. We have heard of countries 
where a ſpirit of vengeance has taken ſuch 
deep root in the old habits and ſtrong 
| Paſſions of the people, that calm reaſon 
and Chriſtian charity ſeem to have no 
power to afſuage them, Every injury 
done to them is to be deemed irreparable. i 
Regardleſs of other paſſions and intereſts, 
they are to purſue the aggreſſor with in- 
ſatiable fury, that allows no reſpite or com- 
fort till they obtain the ſavage execrable 
delight of beholding his ruin or his death. 
The fruits of theſe principles we are 
told, and they ſeem to be perfectly natural, 
are aſſaſſinations and every kind of vio- 
lence 3 ſuch deep diſſimulation and deter- 
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mined villainy as the worſt of our crimi- 
nals but ſeldom arrive at. Their quarrels 
have frequently engaged the families of the 
perſons concerned, and all that have been 
connected with them: nay, where the 
principals have been eminent, they have 
ſometimes in ſmall ſtates involved the 
public in their reſentments, and brought 
deſtruction on their country. Nor 1s it 
neceſſary for them to have great and im- 
portant ſubjects of ſtrife—a word, a jeſt, 
a trivial neglect, the ſmalleſt ſpark of pro- 
vocation will light up ſuch irritable paſ- 


ſions into a flame, and matter is ſeldom , 


wanting to feed it. Now the bare appre- 
henſion of theſe evils, if it become general, 
muſt extin guiſh all confidence and ſecurity, 
and introduce a mutual diſtruſt and fear- 
fulneſs; it muſt baniſh friendſhip, and 
love, and happineſs, and make ſociety un- 
deſirable. 

It 
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It is well for us that we are little able to 
judge by experience of the extent of fuch 
calamities. As for that lawleſs ſet of men 
in our on country, who profeſs to be 
governed only by a principle of honour, 
and claim a right of judging and puniſhing 
for themſelves , What benefits „what advan- 
tages do they gain by it? Are they made 
more cautious of giving offence by the 
fatal conſequences of offending ? Are their 
quarrels uſually more juſt, more impor- 
tant, or more honourable, in any ſenſe of 
the word but their own, than ſuch as other 
men determine peaceably ? Do they claim 
this exemption from law and religion on 
account of their ſuperior abilities, or 
merit, or uſefulneſs? On the contrary, 
when they fall in the proſecution of 
their vengeance, the public has at leaſt 
this melancholy comfort, that ſuch diſ- 
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aſters ſeldom deprive her of her moſt de- 
ſerving members. 

But, thirdly, The forgiveneſs of injuries 
is not only a clear dictate of reaſon, but a 
moſt important command of our bleſſed 
Saviour, enforced in the holy Scriptures 
with great earneſtneſs and continual repeti- 
tion. Now this alone muſt create a pre- 
ſumption of ſomething great and moment- 


ous contained in the command itſelf. For. 


he who died for our iniquities, knoweth 


well whereof we are made, and is certainly 
too mercifyl to oppreſs mankind with 
ſevere and unneceſlary burthens. He came, 
not to enſlave his diſciples, but to free and 
redeem them, and has actually reſcued us 
from the bondage of ceremonies and the 
uſurpation of human authority. We can- 
not, therefore, but imagine that a precept 
on which ſo remarkable a ſtreſs is laid by 
our moſt gracious Lawgiver, and of which 

| he 
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he has given us in his holy life, a moſt com- 


plete example, muſt neceſſarily tend to pro- 
cure ſome great advantage or improvement 
to mankind. This, I ſay, we ought to con- 
clude, from the divine authority and pecu- 
culiar emphaſis with which the precept is 


delivered, even if we could diſcover no ex- 


traordinary excellence in the matter of it. 
But that is not the caſe. No rule can tend 
more directly to produce the true happi- 
neſs of life. For is any thing valuable 
ſacrificed by the obedience? Are they who 


are backward to offend, and ready to for- 


give, more expoſed to hatred and injuries 
than their neighbours ? Is their property 


leſs ſecure ? Have they greater difficulties 
to ſtruggle with? Are their characters 


lefſened ? their talents undervalued? their 
friendſhip neglected? On the contrary, 
their meckneſs is a kind of paſſport, that 
carries them ſafe through the midſt of 
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378 SERMON XV. 
ſtrife and calumny. They are the only 
men, whom ſuch as agree in nothing elſe, 
conſent to ſpeak well of. Their buſineſs 
goes ſmoothly on, and their intereſts are 
advanced without noiſe or oppoſition. T he 
few misfortunes they are hable to are be- 
held with pity, and the ſucceſs they may 
reaſonably expect is attended with no envy, 
And as for private and domeſtic happi- 
neſs, this is the very temper of mind which 
procures it moſt and enjoys it beſt, And 
what is required of men, to qualify them 
for ſuch felicity? Only to ſuppreſs the 
paſſions which it would be torment and 
miſery to-indulge ; to keep their vanity and 
pride from being offenſive to others 
and diſgraceful to themſelves; to ſpare 
themſelves the tortures of hatred and envy, 
and the plagues of contention ;' perhaps 
ſometimes to refign a pretenſion or intereſt 
that is not worth diſputing, and to preſerve 
that 
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+ þ 
that moderation and ſelf command, which 


alone can enable them to perform the 


buſineſs, and enjoy the bleſſings, of life with 
cheerfulneſs and dignity, | © 
Now with what gratitude and adoration 
ought we to look up to our eternal Judge 
and Redeemer, who uſes his unbounded 
right to our obedience, only, in exactin g 
ſuch inſtances of it as terminate in our own 
intereſt, and eaſe, and enjoyment ; who em- 
ploys his infinite power over the inferior 


orders of nature, and his ſupreme au- 


thority over his rational creatures, that 


6 all things may work together for good 


te to them that fear him.” Being there- 
fore truly ſenſible of your high privi- 
leges, walk worthy of the vocation where- 
* with ye are called with all lowlineſs 
* and meekneſs, forbearing one another 
te in love.” 
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SERMON XVI. 


EccLEs. viii. 11. 


Becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is not 
executed ſpeedily ; therefore the heart of 


the ſons of men is fully ſet in them ta do 
evil. 


THESE words defcribe to us one in- 
ſtance of a ſtran ge unreaſonable endea- 
vour, which has always been obſervable 
In mankind, to free themſelves from that 
reſtraint of duty, which God has laid 
them under, only to make them happy. 
They ſee that vice is ſometimes ſo fortu- 

nate 
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nate as to eſcape the puniſhment it de- 
ſerves; that the ſame evils which are 
uſually the conſequence of wickedneſs, are 
at other times the effects of natural cauſes; 
that men often ſuffer by their imprudence 
no leſs than by their vices; that injuſtice 
ſeizes upon the profits of induſtry, and 
that flattery makes more friends and more 
fortunes than truth. And they often 
build theſe arguments on ſuch partial and 
ſuperficial obſervations as men content 
themfelves with, - when they are labour- 
ing to prove what they wiſh, They hope 
too, whatever happens to others, that they 
by. better fortune or management may 
ſecure the pleaſures of vice, and eſcape its 
inconveniences. At worſt, they think 
that what they poſſeſs is preſent and ſub- 
ſtantial; what they fear is diſtant and 
_ doubtful; and that it is well worth while 
— in their * at the beſt 
time 
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time of life, though they ſhould feel ſome 
ill effects from it at a time of life which is 
hardly worth enjoying. Theſe reaſonings, 
whether true or falſe, are founded on the 
viſible appearances of nature; the facts 
they proceed upon, are, in ſome caſes, un- 
deniable; and the only queſtion is, whe- 
ther the conſequences drawn. from- them 
are juſt. | 

They certainly are not, if we can prove, 
in the firſt place, that the delay of puniſh 
ment is no preſumption againſt the reality 
of it: and, ſecondly, that wickedneſs in 
general does always actually receive ſome 
part of the puniſhment is deſerves. 
The delay of puniſhment is no pre- 
ſumption againſt the reality of it, becauſe 
even we. can diſcover many wile reaſons 
for that delay, and no doubt there are 
many. more which we cannot- diſcover. 
If every. bad action was attended with its 
immediate 
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immediate puniſhment, it is evident there 
could not be that liberty of choice and 


behaviour which 8 ſo.neceſlary to manifeſt 


our inward principles, and make a due 


trial of our character. There are few of us 


who have not, at ſonie time, been made 


ſenſible how much- the behaviour of men 


is affected by the reſtraint of form and 
authority, the preſence of their ſuperiors, 
and the fear of diſpleaſing them. What men 
do and ſay under ſuch limitations, is very 


different from their natural, unreſtrained 
converſation in private, and amongſt their 


friends. It neither ſeems to proceed from 
the ſame temper, the ſame manners, or 
the ſame turn of underſtanding. And all 


this may happen without the leaſt degree 
of hypocriſy; from the natural effect of , 


awe and conſtraint upon human minds. 


But would not the impreſſions of awe and 


conſtraint be vaſtly more forcible, if they 


knew 
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; knew that the hand of juſtice was perpe- 
| tually watching over their actions? that 
they could do nothing and think of nothing 
without being made immediately account- 
able for it? This might, indeed, produce a 
greater regularity of external behaviour 
but it could not produce an obedience, 
either honourable to ourſelves or accept= 
able to our heavenly Father, It is the: 
weakneſs, even of. great and wiſe men, 
to be too much pleaſed with the abject 
ſubmiſſion and ſervile honours of their 
fellow- creatures; but God, who is the beſt 
pattern that man can imitate, can only be 
pleaſed by a free and reaſonable ſervice. 
The obedience that he values is not the 
cerepibny of words and geſtures, but the 
fruit of thought and conviction, and the 
language of the heart. It deſerves to be 
remembered, that this ſingle argument is 
in this caſe evidently deciſive; but there 
"Wer S%ͤ⏑ũ5˙ 
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are many others perhaps of equal weight, 
ſome of which we ſhall briefly mention. 
Though bad men ought to be looked 
upon in no other light, than as the diſ- 
turbers and enemies of public happineſs, 
yet it often happens that their intereſts are 
very cloſely connected with that of others, 
who are very unlike themſelves ; who, 
though ' exempt from their faults, are 
forced to ſhare the misfortunes occaſioned 
by them. In ſuch circumſtances is it not 
evidently more agreeable to the Divine 
Juſtice, rather to delay the puniſhments 
which bad men deſerve, than to expoſe 
the innocent to ſufferings which they do 
not deſerve ? | 
But not only the fortunes and the in- 
tereſts of men, but their good and bad 
| qualities too, are often mingled together 
in a very extraordinary manner. It is a 
pity that great virtues ſhould be attended 
1 with 
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with great faults, but we cannot ſometimes 
help obſerving it. There are characters 
whom we are forced to admire and 
love, though we cannot entirely approve 
them. Superior wiſdom and great talents 
are often diſgraced by trivial vanities and 
ſordid paſſions. And in ſome perſons there 
is a natural benevolence and goodneſs of 
heart, which almoſt atones for the irregu- 
larity of their conduct. Now God will 
certainly neither puniſh nor judge us, as 
we are apt to judge of one another, by 
partial likings, or partial averſions, or 
even by what is really blameable in us 
alone; but from the true tenor and com- 
plete view of our actions. If therefore 
what is uſeful and virtuous in us, be upon 
the whole more conſiderable than our 
faults (and we ought to hope that it is ſo 


in moſt men), it then becomes the intereſt 


of the world, that we ſhould obtain a re- 
E ſpite 
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ſpite at leaſt of our "kai; 6 if not an 
entire remiſſion of it. 

Providence too, that wiſely conducts = 
uncertain views and paſſions of men to the 
accompliſhment of its Own great ends, very 
frequently and very juſtly tolerates bad 
men, in conſideration of the good they 
produce without deſign. The exceſſive 
love of money, or power, or applauſe, the 
paſſions of envy and reſentment, are cer- 
tainly very unjuſtifiable motives; yet they 
ſometimes act in ſubordination to the juſt 
views of Government, or concur to ſupport 
thecauſeof religion and liberty. The public, 
indeed, is very little obliged to thoſe who 
are ſerviceable to it only by accident; but 
in the mean time it reaps ſome benefit 
from their vices, and thoſe vices may well 
be tolerated as long as they are beneficial. 
But if, in any caſe, the wicked happen to 

Produce as much miſchief as might be ex- 
| | pected 
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pected from their bad intentions, yet great 
part of it may juſtly fall upon others as bad 


as themſelves, the greateſt part will cer- 


tainly return upon their own heads, and 
the good may even reap an advantage from 


it. They may confirm their patience, 


. correct their faults, improve their virtues 
by their ſufferings, and the world by their 
example. Theſe, indeed, are advantages 
which moſt men had rather be without ; 
but yet that they are very real and very 
conſiderable, is not only the ſenſe of Scrip- 
ture, but of the wiſeſt men in all ages who 
have applied themſelves to the ſtudy of 

their duty. | | 
But the kindeſt, the moſt benevolent, 
and conſequently, the juſteſt motive of 
God's delaying the puniſhments that ſin- 
ners deſerve, is that they may grow better 
by his goodneſs, and ſo ceaſe to deſerve 
them. The wickedneſs of men in general, 
Ce:9 — 1 
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is not owing to ſettled principles (for then 
the caſe 1s deſperate), but to imprudent 
paſſions and attachments, which make 
them for the preſent diſcover a ſeeming in- 
tereſt in the trangreſſion of their duty. But 
our manners, our paſſions, and our prin- 
ciples, are perpetually fluctuating and ſub- 
ject to the caſual influence of conſtitution, 
time and fortune. | 

What important, though inſenſible 
changes muſt a man paſs through in his pro- 
greſs from the wild deſires and the thought- 
leſs vivacity of youth, to the caution, for- 
mality, and deliberate ſelfiſhneſs of age. 
Now it muſt be hard indeed, if in all thoſe 
revolutions of temper and opinions, no 
circumſtances ſhould happen to come up. 
that are favourable to reaſon and virtue. 
Time continually gives us new views of 
things, and makes us better acquainted 
with them; misfortunes point out our 


faults, 
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faults, and experience the way to mend 


them. Much may be learnt, and encourage- 


ment may be given to good intentions, by 
the few examples we meet with of proſ- 
perous and rewarded virtue. Strong im- 
preſſions may be made by the influence of 
good example, and the friendſhip of good 
men, This is the diſcipline through which 
Providence leads us; and theſe are the 
reaſons that juſtify him for delaying the 
puniſhment of our ſins; but the ſame rea- 
ſons will render us moſt unjuſtifiable, if we 
delay the reformation of them, | 
We may add too, that this divine for- 
bearance and long ſuffering, is not only 
beneficial and right in itſelf, but it is alſo 
a proper pattern for our imitation. © Bre- 
4 thren, if a man be oyertaken in a fault, ye 
e which are ſpiritual reſtore ſuch a one in 


* the ſpirit of meekneſs, conſidering thyſelf 


* leſt thou alſo be tempted, Bear ye one 


C4 « another's 
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&* another's burthens, and ſo fulfil the law 
te of Chriſt.” This is that almoſt divine art, 
ſo happily deſcribed and employed by the 
Apoſtle, of leading men to a ſenſe of their 
duty and happineſs, by mildneſs and per- 
ſuaſion. The great majority, who ſtand in 
need of reformation, are far too numerous 


and too obſtinate to be controled by mere 


force. It is, therefore, prudent to ſubmit 
to the inconveniences we cannot remove, 
to allow for the power of cuſtom and ex- 
ample, the flow progreſs of nature and 
habit, and not to expect that men ſhould 
become in an inſtant, what we would 
have them, Even the laws themſelves, 
whoſe very end is to reform by puniſhment, 
are often forced to comply with this 
method. 

We were to prove, in the ſecond place, 
That wickedneſs always receives ſome part 
of its puniſhment. 

It 
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It has pleaſed the gracious Author of 


our being, who formed us for his on 
glory and our happineſs, to make our duty 


itſelf the direct and immediate inſtrument 


of it. And he who thinks otherwiſe, is 
ignorant of his own privileges, and in- 
jurious to the merciful intentions of our 
heavenly Father. Particular acts of wick- 
edneſs (of injuſtice for inſtance) may, 


contrary to their natural tendency, be 


ſometimes ſo circumſtanced as to carry 
with them the appearance of advantage ; 
or in the common language of the world, 
may be really advantageous, i. e. they may 
obtain ſome of thoſe temporal things that 
are called good, becauſe they may be made 
ſo by a right application of them, Unleſs 
this was the caſe, wickedneſs would be fo 
entirely without excuſe, that it would be 


without temptation, But thou gh a ſingle 


act of Wan may ſometimes appear to be 
profitable, 
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profitable, yet a character formed upon in- 
Juſtice, can only lead to ruin and miſery, 
and in effect takes the ſhorteſt road to it. 
He who injures his neighbour makes man- 
kind his enemy, which muſt appear to be 
a very ſerious misfortune, if we conſider 
how much our own happineſs depends 
upon theeſteem and good-will of our fellow- 
creatures. But there are men who ſeem 
to think, that a moderate degree of diſ- 
honeſty, prudently applied, may in many 
ſituations be of excellent ſervice ; as 
poiſon taken in a ſmall quantity, may loſe 
its virulence and become medicinal. Et, 
if we conſider the effect that every kind of 

unfair dealing, even thoſe inferior inſtances 
of it which eſcape the notice of the law, 
produce in the common intercourſe of 
life upon the fortunes and characters of 
thoſe who uſe them ; how contemptible 
and odious they grow when diſcovered, or 
even 
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even ſuſpected; how entirely they blaſt all 
the fruits of confidence, credit, and good- 
will; and how frequently they ruin the 
very intereſts they were employed to pro- 
mote; perhaps, it may ſeem not unreaſon- 
able to conclude, that injuſtice is as far 
from being profitable in the detail as it is 
in the groſs. A ſingle act of intemper- - 
ance may certainly cauſe ſome pleaſure, 
and in appearance no detriment, But a 
habit of intemperance, we all know, will 
infallibly produce a greater crowd of evils 
than we are able to number. Now, if 
every ſingle act was in itſelf harmleſs, 
there could be nothing very prejudicial in 
the ſum total of them. And on the contrary, 
if inevitable diſgrace and miſery are the cer- 
tain conſequences of manyaCtsof intemper- 

ance, there certainly muſt be more damage 
and more danger, than we are apt to ſuſpect 
in eyery ſingle inſtance of it. But men 
are 
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are impoſed upon and hindered from per- 
ceiving the miſery they bring upon them- 
ſelves, by the ſlow and gradual manner of 
its coming on. In this caſe, as in the 
growth of vegetables, or change of ſeaſons, 

we diſcern the operation only by its effects, 


and after a time perceive that an alteration 


has taken place, without perceiving the 


ſteps by which it was made. And thus, 
while bad men are gradually corrupting 
their moral character, and proceeding in 
a conſtant change from bad to worſe, they 
may ſeem for a long while, to negligent and 
partial obſervers, to continue juſt the ſame. 
There is no man who has not obſerved, 
and few, perhaps, who have not felt how 
much the ſtrength and purity of the mind, 
the calmneſs of the temper, and the en- 
joyment of health and domeſtic peace are 
apt to ſuffer, by unjuſt purſuits and vicious 
gratifications. And if theſe diſgraces and 
_ ſufferings 
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ſufferings continue to accumulate to the 
laſt weary ſtage of life, it then becomes 
apparent to the moſt careleſs obſerver, 
how very punctually the wages of ſin are 
paid. Here the illuſion is cleared up, and 
that equitable truth is confirmed by plain 
experience, that as men fow ſo ſhall they 
reap; and that a full harveſt of miſery is 
the natural produce of all the ſcattered 
ſeeds of iniquity. 
But yet theſe calamities, great as they 
are, are neither the moſt ſuitable, nor the 
moſt conſiderable puniſhments of wicked- 
neſs. They may ſometimes be derived 
from natural cauſes, and affect the inno- 
cent, or oppreſs the virtuous with evils 
which the guilty may in ſome degree 
eſcape. Beſides all theſe, there are pro- 
per penalties annexed to guilt by a natural 
neceſſity, which no good fortune, or dex- 
trous management can ſeparate from it. 
| The 
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The corruption of heart and temper, diſ- 
covering itſelf in a perpetual conflict with 
truth and reaſon, or a ſad indifference to 
right and wrong; a laviſh obedience to 
imperious and impotent paſſions ; a diſpo- 
ſition that cannot be fatisfied with the 
pleaſures and employments that Providence 
has allotted to it; a want of reliſh for the 
natural enjoyments and the true happineſs 
of their ſtation; a ſenſe of having done 
ill, and at leaſt an uncertain dread of ven- 
geance—theſe are qualities which not 
only cauſe miſery, but conſtitute it; 
and theſe are plainly increaſed and ſtren gth- 
ened by every vicious action of every kind. 
Here the puniſhment is as real and 
immediate as the crime, and not the leſs 
ſo becauſe it may happen to be un- 
obſerved. 
I need not remind you, that we have 
hitherto confined our obſervations to that 
kind 
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kind of divine juſtice which is exerciſed 
over men in their preſent tranſitory ſtate. 
We leave the ſecrets of another world in 
that awful obſcurity in which revelation 
has placed them ; only reſting aſſured, that 
the puniſhments there provided, will b: a 
moſt dreadful ſupplement to any defect of 
ſeverity in the preſent adminiſtration of 
Providence. Confining ourſelves, therefore, 
to that portion of the divine adminiſtra- 
tion, that great and fleeting repreſentation 
of good and evil which is paſſing before 
our eyes, we may be convinced that it is 
not in the intention of Providence, that 
we ſhould obtain her bleſſings without 
obedience to her laws. The great queſ- 
tion in which every particular perſon is in- 
tereſted, is, whether it is beſt to accept of 
the good things our Maker offers us upon 
the conditions he has annexed to them, or 
whether we ſhall truſt to our own {kill 

| and 
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and dexterity to acquire them upon eaſier 
terms. It is worth while to obſerve how 
thoſe have ſucceeded who have made the 
experiment. Religion directs us in the 
purſuit of pleaſure, to take temperance, 
innocence, and decency for our guides. 
| Have the young and the gay been more 
fortunate in their choice who ſeek for her 
in riot, exceſs, and diſlipation ? 

There are many ways that lead to the 
acquiſition of wealth and power, beſides 
the plain path of diligence, merit and 
integrity; but is there any one ſo late, ſo 
honourable, fo truly pleaſing ? | 

But ſuppoſe, if the thing is poſlible, 
that men had already acquired, by the 
moſt diſhoneſt methods, all the wealth 
and power they wiſh for. Is the great end 
attained, and their happineſs ſecured? On 
the contrary, they find themſelves ſubject 
to as rigid laws in the uſe of their advan- 
| * _ "Iges 
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tages as in the acquiſition of them. To 
the abuſe of wealth and the abuſe of power 
(beſides the diſgrace and ſufferings that are 
brought upon their owners) 1s owing the 
greateſt part of that complicated miſery, 
which in all countries oppreſſes the la- 
borious and innocent race of men. Yet 
theſe are under the immediate protection 
of Heaven, who frequently relieves their 
diſtreſſes, but always avenges them. There 
1s a divine Spirit, that, with an art far 
ſurpaſſing all human cunning, can puniſh 
our unjuſt purſuits by the very gratifica- 
tion of them. How vain then and fruitleſs 
muſt be the reſult of all human endeavours 
to deceive the only Being that cannot be 
deceived ! What can reaſon or prudence 
direct in ſuch a caſe, but to place our 
hopes of future proſperity and happineſs - 
in the moſt implicit and unlimited reſigna- 


e tion 
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tion to the will of our heavenly Father? 
caſting all our care upon him; for we have 


4 
the utmoſt aſſurance, from his word, his 
works, and his paternal goodneſs, that 
he careth for us. | 
END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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